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THE PROBLEM OF CRIME. 


The pauper and the criminal are half brothers, or first 
cousins at the very least. The causes which tend to produce 
pauperism tend at the same time to produce crime. The 
genesis of the individual pauper and that of the individual 
criminal may be described almost in the same words. There 
is between them not only a certain identity of origin, but a 
similarity of character, with just enough of difference to make 
a comparison between the two interesting and instructive. 
Where this divergence begins, and in what it consists, will 
presently appear. 

In the enumeration of the causes of pauperism, we have 
seen that the reasons why the pauper does not work or does 
not save money are found in himself and in his relations to 
society; in his heredity and in his environment; in his 
physical, mental, and moral characteristics; in the conditions 
of life and in the constitution of society. Precisely the same 
is true of crime and the criminal. The pauper is a leech upon 
the community; instead of being self-supporting, he requires 
to be supported at the expense of his betters. The same is 
true of the thief. Both choose to live, or are compelled to 
live, by their wits; only their wits lead them in divergent 
directions. Uptoacertain point they travel the same road, 
and then they part company. The pauper solicits help, while 
the thief helps himself. The pauper asks those upon whom 
he preys to permit him to prey upon them; the thief preys 
upon them without their knowledge or consent. The char- 
acter of the beggar is passive, while that of the thief is aggress- 
ive; the one accomplishes his purpose my misrepresentation 
and falsehood, the other by concealment and stealth, some- 
times by violence. Neither the one nor the other is respon- 
sible; both are selfish and inconsiderate; their egoism is out 
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of proportion to their altruism. But the pauper appeals to 
the altruistic sentiment in others, which the thief despises. 
The pauper does his trick by day, without shame; the thief 
by night, and then runs away. 

The thief is the typical criminal, the criminal par excellence, 
in spite of Garofolo’s preference for murder as the normal type 
of crime. Of 82,329 prisoners enumerated in the census of 
1890, the number of those charged primarily with crimes 
against property was 37,707, or forty-six per cent. Many of 
those charged with other offenses are known to be thieves. 
Where two or more crimes were charged in the same indict- 
ment, in no less than 355 instances a crime against property 
not included in the statement just made was also charged, 
which would bring the number up to 38,062, but would not 
change the percentage, which is, nevertheless, too small. It is 
certain that more than half the inmates of our prisons of every 
grade are habitual or occasional thieves. 

Before saying anything about the composition of the crimi- 
nal class, it is worth while to submit some observations respect- 
ing the classification of crimes, employing the word crime 
not in its ethical signification, that of a moral injury done to a 
fellow-being, but in its strictly legal sense, to designate an act 
forbidden and punishable by law. 

The difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory analysis is illus- 
trated by the variations in titles and the contents of the chap- 
ters under each title, in the criminal codes of different states. 
Some code-makers have dodged this difficulty, regarding it 
as insuperable, and have contented themselves with listing 
offences in their alphabetical order. Everybody recognizes 
the distinction between crimes against property and against 
the person; yet there are crimes which are both, like highway 
robbery. Inthe census, both of 1880 and 1890, five varieties 
of crime have been admitted; namely, against the government, 
against society, against the person, against property, and 
on the high seas, to which a sixth has been added, entitled 
miscellaneous, including such as could not be included in 
any of the groups named; of the latter there were eight per 
cent. Omitting these, also offences on the high seas (of which 
there were but four, all told), and against the government (of 
which there were but two and one-fourth per cent), the 
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bulk of criminal offences falls under three heads, (1) against 
society, (2) against the person, and (3) against property. 
Under these three, about one-half the offences charged were 
against property, and one-quarter each against society and 
against the person. Most of the crimes against the person 
were assaults of various sorts. Crimes against society include 
many offences which involve little or no moral obliquity, but 
merely recklessness, appetite, or impulse, such as drunkenness, 
disorderly conduct, street brawls, and the like. Much more than 
half of all serious crime is theft in some of its various forms. 

These 82,329 prisoners were distributed among the different 
grades of prisons as follows: More than half were in state 
prisons and penitentiaries; more than one-fourth in county 
jails or leased out by counties in the southern states; the rest 
mainly in city prisons, workhouses, and houses of correction ; 
but a few in military and naval prisons and in hospitals and 
asylums for the insane. One-eighth of the whole number 
were found in the state of New York; more than one- 
fourth in the three states of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. Their average age was thirty years and eight 
months; very nearly half of them were under thirty; about a 
third under twenty-five ; nearly one-eighth under twenty. The 
average age of a public pauper, it will be remembered, is fifty 
years. The average age of a negro prisoner is twenty-seven 
years and six months ; of a native white prisoner, thirty years ; 
of a foreign white prisoner, thirty-six years and nine months. 
The average age of a thief istwenty-eight years and four months; 
of a prisoner charged with crime against the person, thirty-two 
years and four months; of a disorderly person, thirty-three 
years and ten months. 

As to sex, less than eight per cent were women. Concerning 
this disproportion between the sexes, two things are to be 
said: women instigate more crime than they have courage or 
the opportunity to commit, and prostitution in women is the 
equivalent of crime in men; yet these are only partial explana- 
tions, and the fact remains that women are morally superior to 
men. 

As to color and race, one-half were native whites, one-fifth 
foreign whites, and not quite one-third negroes. The ratio of 
white prisoners to the white population was 1,042 to the 
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million ; of colored prisoners to the colored population, 3,275 
to the million, or more than three times as great. The ratio 
of colored prisoners is higher in the north than at the south. 
The ratio of native prisoners to the native population was 
1,233 to the million; of foreign prisoners to the foreign popu- 
lation, 1,788 to the million, or nearly once and a half as great. 
The total ratios in 1880 and 1890 were respectively 1,169 and 
1,315, but the increase is almost wholly in the minor prisons; 
the ratio of convicts in penitentiaries remains substantially the 
same as in 1880. The statements often made as to the great 
increase of crime in the United States since 1850, based on 
the census returns are unwarranted, since no accurate enumera- 
tion of prisoners was ever made prior to 1880. This statement 
is the refutation of much of the sensational, pessimistic, 
current, fugitive literature afloat on the subject of the alarm- 
ing increase of crime in the United States, during the past 
fifty years. 

I have already called attention to the fact that a very large 
number of paupers, though born in this country, are the imme- 
diate offspring of foreign parents. This remark applies to 
prisoners as well. Of 60,153 foreign parents of white prisoners, 
31,864 were parents of prisoners who were born abroad, and 
28,289 of prisoners who were born in the United States. Of 
this number (60,153), 29,184, or nearly half, were Irish and 
9,987 German. The number of native parents of white pris- 
oners was 45,732, so that the foreign parents had a clear 
majority of 14,421. 

Of foreign-born prisoners, sixty per cent are aliens, and two 
and one-half per cent are unable to speak the English language. 

Two-thirds of the prison population are unmarried; of 
thieves, seventy per cent are unmarried. 

Nearly one-fourth of all prisoners in the United States are 
unable to read or write; of negro prisoners, more than half; 
the percentage of foreign white prisoners unable to read or 
write is more than double that of native white prisoners. The 
largest percentage of illiterates is found among those charged 
with crimes against the person. Nevertheless, there are 
3,593, or about one in twenty, who have had an advanced 
education, including 1,108 college-bred men and 171 graduates 
or undergraduates of professional schools. Two-thirds are 
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charged with crimes against property. Three-fourths of all 
American prisoners have no trade. One-third were idle 
at the time of their arrest, one-fourth are idle in prison, 
one-fourth employed in prison duties, and one-half at pro- 
ductive labor. The much denounced competition of free and 
convict labor consists in the earning of a portion of the cost 
of their maintenance by 40,000 men, for whose support in 
idleness the people would otherwise have to pay an additional 
tax. This competition is pretty much confined to four trades ; 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, in which there were 
employed 5,311; chairs, 3,723; clothing, 3,006; and working 
in stone, 2,733. 

The percentage of total abstainers was 18.37, of moderate or 
occasional drinkers 58.25, and of drunkards 23.38. Homicide 
is popularly believed to be, more than any other crime, due to 
intoxication as its cause; but of homicides 17.24 per cent were 
reported to be drunkards, and 17.44 per cent total abstainers. 

The migratory habits of prisoners are shown by the state- 
ment that one in seven was incarcerated in some other state 
than that in which he had his legal residence. 

There were among them 5,159 said to be ill, 1,464 insane, 
173 idiots, 114 deaf mutes, 261 blind, and 1,879 cripples. 

One-fourth of the entire number are known to have served 
a previous sentence for crime. This is believed to be an 
under statement; the actual ratio is much greater. 

The interest of the census inquiry centres in the question of 
sentences. Juvenile offenders, who have not been included in 
the foregoing statements, and who occupy an intermediate 
relation between that of paupers and that of criminals to 
society, are commonly sentenced until of age or during their 
minority. Some misdemeanants are simply fined and released 
on payment of the fine imposed; if unable to pay, they serve 
out their fine at the rate of so many days for so many dollars. 
Five per cent of the prison population under sentence are of 
this description. Both misdemeanants and felons are sen- 
tenced to incarceration for stated terms or for life. The 
number of life prisoners was 2,766 or less than four per cent. 
The best opinion is adverse to life sentences. There are, how- 
ever, sentences worse than for life, namely those for very long 
terms, say twenty years and over, of which there were 1,697, of 
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which 740 were pronounced against negroes. A short term 
sentence is one for less than a year, where the offence is light; 
of these there were 18,538 or rather more than one-fourth 
of the entire number. Of sentences to imprisonment for one 
or more years, not including life sentences, there were 46,184, 
or about two-thirds. Some of these run as high as ninety-nine 
years. The favorite sentences are two, five, one, three, and 
four years, in the order stated. The aggregate duration of all 
term sentences, subject to deduction for good conduct while 
in prison, is in round numbers 250,000 years, of which more 
than one-half is for crimes against property, and more than 
one-third for crimes against the person. The average term sen- 
tence, less than for life, is three years, ten and one-half months; 
but for negroes it is a year longer than for whites. The 
Chinese receive the highest average sentences, six and one- 
half years. The average sentence imposed upon men is four 
years, on women one year and seven months. The average 
sentence for male offenders against the person is double that 
for male offenders against property. The average sentence 
for offences against society is nine months. 

All of these facts are elaborated in the census, with much 
geographical and other detail, which does not here concern us. 

The examination of sentences, especially of average sen- 
tences, in detail, revealed a state of affairs which deserves com- 
ment, namely, what appears to be upon its face a gross inequal- 
ity if not inequity in actual punishments inflicted for crime. 
I had the honor to read a paper on this subject before the 
National Prison Association at Saint Paul in 1894, which was 
substantially an advance extract from my official report to the 
government, in which it is stated that the actual average 
sentences for arson range from two years in Arkansas to seven- 
teen years and six months in Rhode Island ; for burglary, from 
one year and six months in New Mexico to eight years and 
four months in Georgia; for robbery, from one year and nine 
months in Delaware to twenty-two years in Alabama; for 
larceny, from one year and two months in Delaware to 5 years 
and seven months in Texas; for forgery, from one year and 
six months in Arizona to seven years in New York. These 
are all crimes against property; the variation in average 
sentences for crimes against the person is equally great. The 
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average sentences for all offences range from one year and five 
months in Rhode Island to seven years and eight months in 
Mississippi. It is possible, but inconceivable, that the differ- 
ence in the gravity of crime in these two states might warrant 
the courts in making the average sentence in one more than five 
times as great asinthe other. But states which are not remote, 
but contiguous, in which the climatic, financial, and social 
conditions are not materially different, show the same inequal- 
ity. Thus the average sentence in Mississippi, for all offences, 
is double that in Louisiana; the average sentence in Arizona 
and Nevada is nearly three times that in Utah; the average 
sentence in Illinois is nearly a year and a half greater than 
that in Indiana. 

This discovery (but it can hardly be called a discovery, since 
the existence of the fact was more than suspected, though not 
previously demonstrated by official figures) necessitated the 
examination of the criminal codes of the several states, in 
which there was found to be a vast amount of diversity and 
inconsistency, both in the statutory definitions of crime and 
in the penalties attached to different offences. The necessity 
of criminal law reform is thus made manifest ; also the impos- 
sibility of basing positive conclusions as to the comparative 
prevalence of crime upon prison statistics, without reference to 
the length of sentence, as well as the number of prisoners and 
the character of their crimes. Indeed, for the just settlement 
of these unprofitable disputes between sister states, judicial 
statistics, like those of England, are essential, which the 
federal government alone can collect and tabulate; but crime 
in the United States, as General Hancock said of the tariff, is 
almost a purely local question. The national government 
ignores its existence (unless committed within its jurisdiction, 
or federal law is violated), except once in ten years, when the 
census is taken. 

I have endeavored thus to give a bird’s-eye view of the 
prison population of this country, a sketch in outline, without 
the shadows which the completed picture would contain, 
bringing out the actual situation in bold relief. 

But I despair of giving the reader a correct notion of the 
criminal himself, in his constitution, his ideas, his sentiments, 
his habits, his relations to the world in which he lives; of 
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showing to what extent crime is an inherent and persistent 
character attaching to individuals, and to what extent the 
reclamation and rehabilitation of prisoners are within the 
bounds of possibility. For that, personal observation of many 
criminals of all conceivable types, and more or less personal 
contact with them, especially when they are off their guard, 
is necessary. One might almost as well hope to gain a 
knowledge of the geological structure of the globe from 
books, as of crime and criminals. It is one thing to read 
“The Complete Angler,’ and be interested in it; it is quite 
another to wade a mountain stream, stumbling over the rocks, 
struggling against foaming rapids, and catch trout with a fly. 

It is a fashion (and a very bad fashion) in certain scientific 
circles, to exaggerate the influence of heredity in the produc- 
tion of criminals. Some criminals are born thieves, but not 
the majority. Really, it is inaccurate to say that any man is 
born a criminal; he is born, perhaps, with a physical, intel- 
lectual and moral nature which predisposes him to crime. 
This may be the reproduction of a group of characters inhering 
in some individual ancestor. It is more likely to be a new 
and unfortunate combination of characters inherited from 
many ancestors, as chemical elements combined in varying 
proportions form different chemical compounds, with totally 
dissimilar properties. We often forget that ancestral lines are 
divergent lines, multiplying at every remove, as we ascend 
them from generation to generation, by a geometrical ratio, 
so that in half a dozen generations we have sixty-four distinct 
ancestral lines, and in ten generations more than one thousand. 
The majority of these were probably law-abiding. The 
number of every man’s possible ancestors, of any given degree, 
may be reduced by duplications, through the marriage of 
blood relatives, in proportion to the degree of their con- 
sanguinity. But the number of actual ancestors, within the 
recognized limits of possible reversion, which Mr. Darwin tells 


us is at least twelve generations,* and the sub-division of his 


* Two raised to the twelfth power gives every living man no less than 
4.096 ancestors of the twelfth generation, most of whom may be presumed 
to have lived about the year 1600 A. D.; and the number of all one’s 
ancestors who have lived since then, of every degree, aggregates 8,190. 
This calculation, of course, excludes possible duplications in consequence of 
the intermarriage of relatives. 
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inheritance between all of them, renders it extremely improb- 
able that the distinctively criminal tendency, apparently latent 
in some men from their birth, is purely hereditary, in the 
accepted sense of that expression of our ignorance of the true 
nature of causation. Besides, crime, like pauperism, is a 
relation; a relation to property, a relation to persons, and a 
relation to the law. Pauperism is not hereditary, neither is 
crime; if it were, then a relation is hereditary. What we 
really mean by heredity is continuity of tissue, with its 
evolutionary capacities and tendencies. I, for one, do not 
believe that the seat of crime is in tissue. 

I therefore do not believe that criminals constitute an 
anthropological type, that the arguments adduced in support 
of that assumption are valid, nor that the methods of investi- 
gation adopted by the criminal anthropologists and the 
results of such investigations as they have yet made (fruitful 
and valuable as they have been in other directions) warrant 
the extreme inferences which they have deduced from the 
facts observed. The criminal is a man, like other men, who 
has gone wrong, as all of us are liable to go wrong; he is 
perverted in some of his faculties, and this perversion may 
extend to many of them—his perceptions, his concepts, his 
reason, his judgment, his affections, his conscience, his power 
of choice. Such perversion may be congenital, as in the case 
of a congenital idiot—there are moral idiots also—but it is 
not necessarily congenital. Some of the most innocent and 
best of children have developed into confirmed criminals. It 
may be hereditary, but it is not necessarily hereditary ; some 
of the worst criminals have had saintly parents. It may be 
the result of neglect in childhood or of early mistaken 
parental training, over-indulgence, or tyranny, but it may not; 
the best homes have sent forth sons and daughters who were a 
disgrace to their advantages as well as to their father and to the 
mother who bore them. Criminal perversity is always moral 
perversity ; otherwise the distinction between crime and insan- 
ity is obliterated ; in that case, legal responsibility disappears 
at the same time with moral responsibility, and there is no 
longer any ethical basis for the infliction of the penalty of the 
law. But moral perversity and moral responsibility imply 
freedom and power of choice. The bondage under which the 
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criminal labors is bondage to sin, to his vices, his appetites, 
his passions, his animal nature. His lower nature has gained 
the ascendency over his higher nature; he is no longer nor- 
mally balanced, and his lack of balance can ordinarily be 
traced to his own acts, under no compulsion other than that 
of the accidental coincidence of a depraved inclination with a 
tempting opportunity. The first criminal act is usually diso- 
bedience, theft or illicit, sexual indulgence; it is the first step 
which costs; from this criminal seed sown in his memory and 
in his conscience, the whole of his subsequent criminal career 
springs. Every man—lI do not say every woman—can recall 
some criminal experience of his own in early life, which might 
have wrecked his hopes and prospects, had it been known or 
unrepented of. 

The circumstances favorable to the implantation and ger- 
mination of this seed are the want of a home, a bad home (and 
there are many varietes of bad homes, some of which pass for 
very good homes indeed), a childless home (that is, a home in 
which there is but one child), evil communications, evil associ- 
ations, immoral books, exposure to temptation through great 
wealth or excessive poverty, evil example, and direct solicita- 
tion to do wrong. These are conditions from which wise 
parents guard their children with the utmost care. The rule 
is so universal, that the exceptions do not count, that every 
criminal career begins in youth. Of course, temptation has 
not the same effect upon all men; much depends upon native 
manhood, upon the form of the temptation, and the hour. 
Much also depends upon domestic training in right principles, 
enforced by example. No man, however, is exempt from 
temptation ; no guaranty can be given that any man will not 
fall under its power. The fact of his fall is the proof that 
there was something in him which responded to temptation, as 
the leaves turn color at the touch of an early frost. There is 
something which responds to temptation also in the man who 
successfully resists it. The difference between him who resists 
and him who succumbs is in the power of self-control. 

I never tire in my admiration of this power and of its 
exercise. It has been bestowed upon no beings lower in rank 
than the animal creation. The inorganic world and the 
vegetable organisms are absolutely subject to law; the forces 
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which reside in them and act through them are unconscious 
forces. To animals have been given self-consciousness and 
some measure of choice; they are more or less a law to them- 
selves. Man is the only animal conscious of the infinite and 
capable of governing himself in accordance with the higher 
law, the law of conscience. So long as he is incapable of self- 
control and requires to be controlled, in his own interest and 
in that of the community of which he is an integral part, he 
remains a child, a savage, a brute. The power of self-control 
makes him a hero and assimilates him to the immortal gods. 
All the institutions of society are calculated and designed to 
teach self-control and to develop it: ‘the family, the tribe, the 
state, the church, the school, the mart, the forum, the delibera- 
tive assembly. Self-control is the condition of freedom, of 
progress, of civilization. All degenerates are lacking in it ; 
not only the criminal, but the pauper, the drunkard, the 
debauchee, the idiot, and the lunatic. Lack of self-control is 
the stamp of imbecility. Without it, man is unfit for associa- 
tion with his equals; he is unwelcome in society, which spurns 
and rejects him as an egotist,.and sends him to a hospital for 
cure, an asylum, or a prison. The man who will not control 
himself must be controlled, and controlled he will be; if man 
is unequal to the task, Nature will take care of him and 
confine him in the grave. 

Hence, the treatment of all degenerates, of whom the crim- 
inal is a single type among many, consists essentially in an 
effort to create this power where it was originally lacking or 
latent, and to restore it where it has been lost by disuse. This 
is the underlying principle of criminal law and of prison 
reform. Criminal law began with extraneous control, not by 
the use of the prison, but by the infliction of death and of 
tortures often worse than death. Even the patria potestas was 
the power of life and death. The slave was flogged, the wife 
beaten, the rebellious subject broken or killed, but afterward, 
when the folly of so much bloodshed became apparent, he was 
more humanely exiled. Intimidation, as a means of control, 
was the only method known to antiquity. This barbarous 
spirit survived in the Middle Ages. Publicity of suffering was 
thought to exert a salutary influence upon the spectators. 
Torture, for the sake of inducing confession, in the absence of 
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legal testimony, was inflicted ‘in; private, but criminals and 
heretics were publicly burned, hung, or drawn and quartered, 
and their bodies exposed after death. The same crude ideas 
of justice infected church and state. There is no fear of the 
restoration of the Inquisition (which was the application, by 
the church, to those under its somewhat vague jurisdiction, of 
the methods of secular justice in an age now happily numbered 
with the irrecoverable past), any more than of the death 
penalty, so far as it has fallen into disuse. The world has out- 
grown the one and is fast outgrowing the other also. Lynch 
law is only a survival, and the workingman will one day learn 
that strikes belong to the same category. War itself will dis- 
appear intime. The reign of physical force will come to an 
end, and that of moral force will succeed to it, which will be 
the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

This was the lesson which experience of tyranny taught 
past ages. Just as fast as man learned self-control, and no 
longer required to be held in chains—in other words, just 
so fast as he was fitted for freedom—he came into possession of 
his birthright, and the shackles of despotic authority were 
broken. He who is free wishes every other man to be free. 
So began the reaction against cruel and excessive punishments. 
The prison was substituted for the scourge and the gallows. 
Yet there was at first no clear conception of the meaning 
of the prison, outside of a select circle of choice spirits whose 
thoughts outran their time. Witness, the Tower of London 
and the Bastille. Witness, all the abuses of which John 
Howard wrote, and which he laid down his life in the effort to 
end by their exposure. It was not until the reformatory 
idea took possession of the prison, that it stood revealed to the 
world as the symbol, not of tyranny but of emancipation ; 
a place where men might learn to avoid the occasion for 
extraneous control by acquiring the power of self-control. 

With this thought in mind, humanitarians began a long 
series of experiments. They had fashioned a tool, the use of 
which they only half understood. They experimented with 
solitude first, and then with silence. The one drove men mad, 
the other drove them into rebellion. Solitude is recommended 
chiefly by the ease with which its victims are held in sub- 
jection, and by the intimidating influence which it exerts 
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upon spectators. But these are ideas of the old, not 
of the new, school. The “separate” system, as it is now 
called, is an anachronism. The rule of silence, for its enforce- 
ment, required the constant application of force, vigilance and 
repression. The thought of teaching prisoners to govern 
themselves, and of the benefits which would accrue from such 
teaching, was long in coming, and it spread but slowly. How 
it came, and grew, and, where it took root, dominated and 
uprooted both the Pennsylvania and the Auburn systems; 
how it originated in the hell of Botany Bay, lifting its head 
like a flower springing from a muck heap, and was 
uprooted by careless and ignorant officials, who failed to per- 
ceive its beauty and its promise; how it was carried across 
the seas and, scorned in England, found a welcome on Irish 
soil; how it was brought from Ireland to America and here 
given room to expand and grow, planted first at Elmira, 
and then propagated by cuttings and transplanted to one state 
after another, until the grain of mustard seed shows sign 
of growing to be a great tree, in whose branches the whole 
earth will find shade and fragrance and fruit; all this is told in 
my book on “ Punishment and Reformation,” to which the 
reader is referred for the details of this most interesting 
history. 

Nor is it necessary here to explain the ‘ Elmira’’ Reforma- 
tory system of prison discipline, as developed by Mr. Brock- 
way. It rests upon certain postulates, which may be briefly 
stated: (1) No amount of coercion will beget, in a perverted, 
refractory mind, the desire to coerce oneself. Coercion acts 
in a contrary sense; it arouses and intensifies opposition. 
(2) If the power of self-government in accordance with the 
laws of God and man—the law of man having no authority 
farther than it is the reflection and embodiment of natural 
law in the material and spiritual world—is to be developed 
in any human soul in which, for any reason, it is lacking, the 
co-operation of that soul in the effort for its own regeneration 
must first be secured. (3) For this an adequate motive is 
necessary. (4) Since there are but two possible motives 
(hope and fear), and fear alone has been appealed to for nigh 
forty centuries in vain, the time has arrived when a concurrent 
appeal must be made to the sentiment of hope in the con- 
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victed prisoner's breast. (5) Inasmuch as hope is a compound 
sentiment, made up of desire and expectation, and, further, 
inasmuch as the strongest desire of a prisoner is the longing 
for personal freedom, it is absolutely necessary to promise 
him his freedom upon compliance with certain conditions; 
those conditions are the acceptance of a reformatory regimen 
and self-improvement by its help. (6) In order that the 
prisoner’s custodian, who is at the same time his psychological 
physician, may be placed in a position to fulfill this promise, 
whenever its fulfillment shall have been earned and justly 
claimed, the sentence under which a prisoner is held must be 
for a period long enough to admit of a reformatory regimen 
being faithfully tried, and it must be flexible enough to 
admit of the prisoner’s discharge whenever it becomes apparent 
to the authorities in charge of the prison that the treatment 
pursued has done its work and that the convict is in fact 
reformed. 

This seems to be a foundation broad enough and strong 
enough to sustain a prison system at once scientific and 
humane, at the same time just and merciful, with which 
neither church nor state can find any fault, since it is built 
upon the truth, which neither church nor state can deny or 
overthrow. But upon this foundation what superstructure 
shall we erect? 

First of all, what constitutes a reformatory discipline in 
prison? A discipline which does for the prisoner precisely 
what an expert trainer does for every aspirant for honors in the 
athletic field ; one which seeks out every weak spot in him and 
by exercise develops all the latent power there is in him, so 
making the most of him that can be made, within the limits of 
his natural capacity. We have seen that the prisoner is weak ; 
if he had been strong, he would not be a prisoner. If not 
weak everywhere, he is weak somewhere, possibly in body, 
possibly in mind, but assuredly he is deficient in the right 
kind of moral force. The first thing, then, to do with him is 
to test him. Test his body by labor; test his mind by study; 
test his spirit by obedience. When he flinches, he is found 
out. If he can not labor, compel him to labor, until labor 
ceases to be toil and is converted into pleasure. If he can not 
apply his mind to learning, insist upon mental application, 
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until the vacillation and sluggishness of his thoughts are over- 
come by intellectual exercise. If he is inattentive to duty, 
self-willed, obstinate and perverse, train him in the habit of 
obedience. By compulsion I do not mean the application of 
physical force, though this may at times be necessary, but 
steady, unremitting pressure, in the form of continual admoni- 
tion, suitable rewards by way of encouragement, and suitable 
punishments also, by way of discouragement, if admonition 
and encouragement prove an inadequate stimulus to exertion. 
The roots of crime, in so far as they are physical and intel- 
lectual, are in these three forms of weakness. Overcome them 
in love, not in the spirit of anger, of scorn, or of oppression ; 
and these roots are exterminated. 

But what shall take their place? Virtue, the antithesis of 
crime. The roots of virtue strike deeper into the soil of human 
nature; they reach down into the conscience—ground, alas! in 
too many prisoners dry and unproductive, because dried or 
frozen into a solid, impenetrable mass by the bitter experiences 
of sin. We may distinguish, in the process of reformation, two 
degrees. The first is the negative degree, in which the criminal 
impulses, if not eradicated, are effectually arrested in their out- 
ward manifestation. This is formal reformation and satisfies 
the state, which demands no more, and has no right to demand 
any more, than external conformity to human statutes. This 
is the sole condition of citizenship in the republic. To insist 
upon any other would be interference with religious liberty, 
the liberty to doubt as well as to believe. Yet formal obedi- 
ence to law as law is only a living death. The church, in con- 
tradistinction to the state, desires the regeneration of the sinner, 
his conversion to righteousness, regarded not as the negation 
of wrong but as a living principle which works by love, the 
implantation in the soul of a true spiritual life. This is the 
higher degree, the grip and password, if I may say so, which 
admit the prisoner to the kingdom of heaven. Although the 
state ought not to make this the condition of liberation, it can 
not and does not object to it; the greater includes the less; 
it signifies its approval of the larger aim, on the part of prison 
officials, when it authorizes the appointment of chaplains and 
the holding of religious services in the prison. This higher 
aim must be the aim of every conscientious warden. Let us 
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not undervalue the realization of a lower ideal, where more is 
impossible; but let us not mistake values and think that the 
man whose conscience has not been reached, who has not been 
melted by love and so led to genuine repentance, is more than 
half converted, or is secure against the renewed power of 
temptation when it shall again assail him. 

To return to the question of tests. As a trainer is not sat- 
isfied with a preliminary test, but makes repeated records of 
increase of muscle and of weight, marking the progress of his 
pupils from week to week and from month to month, so must the 
superintendent of a reformatory record the growth in his prison- 
ers of the power of self-control. This is the proper use of 
“marks.” The use of “grades” is to demonstrate to the prisoner 
his own gain or loss, also to stimulate him to effort by alternate 
encouragement and monition, according as he gains or loses. 
As a means of making the grades a more powerful stimulant 
than they would otherwise be, the date of his liberation is 
made to depend upon his record. The ability to remain unin- 
terruptedly in a higher grade for a given time proves the exer- 
cise of self-control; degradation proves its temporary eclipse. 
An unsteady prisoner will oscillate and stagger, like a drunken 
man, first on one side and then on the other, of the line which 
separates any two grades; continuance on the right side is 
recovery from mental intoxication, but continuance on the 
wrong side is to wallow in the gutter. The graded system in 
a prison may be compared to the attachment to each inmate 
of an automatic steam-gauge, a glance at which on the part of 
the warden will show the precise degree of the inward press- 
ure, and indicate whether he needs more fire under the boiler. 
Besides, additional privileges allowed to men in a higher grade 
are an inducement to strive for them. The ultimate reliance 
of the warden, for success, is nevertheless upon the desire for 
an early release from prison. When all the tests applied dur- 
ing a state of incarceration have been successfully met, the 
final test is applied in the form of conditional liberation, and 
this once passed, the prisoner receives his absolute discharge. 

Concerning prison atmosphere, the homeopathic principle, 
similia similibus curantur, wherever else it may be in place, is 
inapplicable to prison life. In the realm of ethics, evil is 
neutralized only by its opposite: hatred by love, falsehood by 
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truth, impurity by purity, cruelty by kindness, self-indulgence 
by self-denial, and so on through the long list of virtues and 
vices. There is no falser maxim current in the world than 
that “the devil is to be fought with fire.” Fire is his natural 
element—he can only be overcome by water. In a rational 
prison discipline this truth must not be lost sight of for a 
moment, even in little things. For instance, the remedy for 
dirt is cleanliness, and for a slouching, shambling gait it is to 
brace up and lift one’s feet. Prison discipline insists upon 
everything in which the prisoner is deficient. This is why it 
is so irksome to him. Its very irksomeness is the demonstra- 
tion of its necessity. Does he lack self-respect? He must be 
required to assume the appearance of it, and its growth must 
be aided by official respect for his manhood or for its remains. 
Does he lack respect for others? He must be required to 
assume, upon all occasions, a respectful attitude and demeanor; 
for instance, not to pass an officer without a proper salutation. 
Does he lack system and order? He must be taught neatness 
and punctuality. Does he lack truth? is he in the habit of 
deceiving himself or others? His self-deception must be 
brought home to his own consciousness, his delusions with 
respect to himself and others kindly but firmly combatted, 
and he must be made to feel that no “crookedness” on his 
part will avail to mislead an experienced prison officer. 
Is he fickle, restless, and forever anxious to be removed to 
another cell, or another shop, or to the hospital? He must 
be refused. All these and a hundred other analogous require- 
ments and prohibitions may seem to him to have been invented 
on purpose to torment him and to furnish satisfactorily frequent 
occasions to report and punish him. In reality, they are all 
designed to help him to attain the one great end of his incar- 
ceration—his own reconstruction, and so to hasten, not to 
delay, the day of his return to free life, a new man. 

In further pursuance of this thought, but with reference to 
larger interests, the atmosphere of the prison needs to be such 
as not only to correct the prisoner’s natural or acquired faults, 
but to combat the operation, in the prison itself, of the causes 
which made him acriminal. The atmosphere must be thor- 
oughly refined; refinement must mark all his surroundings, 
and all the conduct and conversation of the officers who have 
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charge of him, by day and by night, in the cell-house and in 
the shop. Such refinement may seem to thoughtless persons 
to savor of luxury, and to be in effect a reward for wrong- 
doing; but it is not. It is the primary and indispenable con- 
dition of the prisoner's reformation. His distrust of human 
kindness and justice must be overcome by the exhibition to 
him of untiring kindness and absolute impartiality. The prison 
atmosphere must also be one of industry; it should remind 
one of a hive of bees. Of literary culture, as well; the more 
education is given in prison the better, both as a mental 
resource, taking the prisoner’s thoughts off himself, giving him 
no time for melancholy or corrupt meditation, and with a view 
to replacing unhealthy by healthy mental tissue. For this 
reason perfunctory instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic does not suffice; mental food for every man in custody, 
appropriate to hisattainments, must be provided; and, if neces- 
sary, he must be not only persuaded, but gently compelled to 
take it. Finally, the atmosphere should be, in the true sense 
of the word, religious. Responsibility to the higher law of 
righteousness should be fully recognized and insisted upon; 
everything demoralizing as far as possible eliminated; the 
spirit of love, not of cant or hypocrisy, not of sentiment, but 
of charity, help, fairness, courtesy, not unmixed with severity, 
be everywhere apparent. 

Whether these destderata can be best secured in isolation or 
in association, is a question concerning which experts are still 
at variance. But it would seem that, the more nearly the con- 
ditions of life within prison walls can be assimilated to those 
outside, the better and sooner the prisoner will be prepared 
for a return to free life; and that he can best be fitted for 
association in association; for the struggle with temptation 
where he is exposed to ordinary temptation and not to the 
special temptations peculiar to a state of solitude. 

The one essential, in this scheme of prison organization, is 
the indeterminate sentence. Marks might go, grades might 
go, conditional liberation might go; but with the indetermi- 
nate sentence the warden has a lever with which, by God’s 
help, he can pry even a habitual criminal off his base and set 
him upon a rock. Without it, all the rest is merely palliative, 
not radical, treatment. The great thing is to compel the 
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prisoner to struggle out, to make him feel that the date of his 
discharge depends upon himself and upon no other person: 
not upon the warden, nor upon the managers, not even upon 
the governor; that nobody can help him, in any way, except 
by aiding him to gain command of himself. 

This, as I understand it, is the true philosophy of the treat- 
ment of a criminal in a state of incarceration. Its simplicity 
recommends it. Wherever tried, intelligently and sympa- 
thetically, the results have been more satisfactory than under 
any other system. It is in harmony with the principles of 
human nature, and in accord with the teachings both of science 
and of religion. It recognizes the freedom of the will and indi- 
vidual moral as well as legal responsibility. Its acceptance 
depends upon no speculative views as to heredity and eviron- 
ment or the relations of the material and the immaterial. It 
is plain, common sense, founded on experience, applied to a 
purely practical question. Without doing violence to abstract 
justice or denying the merit of virtue and the demerit of crime, 
without condemning the natural and non-vindictive reaction 
against wrong, or confounding right and wrong, or putting 
wrong on a level of equality with right, it ignores the vin- 
dictive element in punishment, refuses to recognize it, and 
substitutes for it the protection of society, by the reformation 
of the offender, if it can be accomplished; but, if not, by his 
permanent detention, if he is dangerous to the public peace 
or welfare or to private property and the security of private 
persons. Its animating spirit is not despair, but hope. Its 
motive is love, not hate. Its aims are positive, rather than 
negative. It is a flexible system, permitting the utmost 
freedom of adaptation of its methods to individuals, and deal- 
ing with individuals as such, not with groups. It is a happy 
combination of the congregate and the individual systems. 
What it requires, for its successful administration, is com- 
petency and integrity in the warden, comprehension on his 
part of the character of the work to be done by him and of 
the adaption of these methods to the accomplishment of the 
ends which the public desires to see secured, a reasonable per- 
manency in the tenure of his office, and cordial support from 
the governor, the legislature, and the courts, as well as from 
the press and the pulpit, so far as he personally earns it by 
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actual results. The curse of prison administration is partisan 
politics and the unnecessary removal from office of experi- 
enced and faithful men for purely political considerations. 

The removal of the causes of crime which exist in the social 
organism is a task resembling (most of all on its economic 
side) that of checking the analogous social causes of pauperism, 
which are to some extent identical with the social causes of 
crime. As illustrations, I] may refer to popular ignorance, 
financial panics, and the resultant hard times; the crowding of 
the rural population into cities; the existence in cities of 
districts commonly called slums; the conflict between capital 
and labor, and the strikes and lockouts by which it is attended ; 
the moral weakness of the government, especially of municipal 
governments and of their police departments, owing to the 
control of elections by the vicious elements in civic communi- 
ties and the partisan character of nominations for offices, 
which should be administered in a non-partisan spirit ; needless 
delays in the administration of justice; the inconsistencies 
and contradictions in the criminal codes, which tend to bring 
the laws into contempt; the retention upon them of statutes 
which public sentiment does not approve and will not enforce; 
the failure to enforce existing laws; the prevalence of the 
spirit of religious scepticism, and many others which will 
occur to the reader without further suggestion. Their removal 
can not be accomplished by any single agency or instrumen- 
tality, but will be the result of a process of social growth, 
necessarily slow and protracted, but as sure as anything in 
the future, toward which every honest and faithful worker for 
humanity may contribute his mite, in the way of effort, with 
the moral conviction that the stars in their courses, the whole 
order of nature, are fighting with him and not against him. 
It is this confidence alone which will give him strength to 
dare, to do, and to endure. 


Springfield, Illinois. FREDERICK HOWARD WINES. 





PHYSICAL HEALTH OF THE INSANE. 


Insanity isa symptom of physical disease, hence insanity 
and sound physical health are antonymous. This applies 
without exception to those mental conditions where a departure 
from the individual standard is recent, acute or active. It 
must be admitted that, when the pathological activity ceases 
—when the violence of the mental and physical storm abates— 
when the destructive forces are subdued and the neuron 
cicatrices are perfected, there can be a restoration of bodily 
function, which is sound as far as it goes, lacking the brain 
function that corresponds with cell destruction. The individual 
may remain “insane,” but the insanity is a subtraction of 
functional tissue rather than a pathological process. Like an 
amputated limb which leaves its subject unable to walk, the 
chronic maniac is unable to_reason, by virtue of destroyed 
brain cells and their association processes; yet in each case 
there may be physical health in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. 

In a fair proportion of acute cases, where there has been no 
destructive tissue change, with the return of bodily health 
there is also a return to normal mental activity. Health isa 
relative term. Its standard depends upon environment and 
development. I assume that, for the purposes of the present 
discussion, physical health should be considered that function- 
ing which maintains a proper nutrition and excretion without 
degradation of bodily tissue in the matured, and maintains the 
usual tissue progression to adolescence in the undeveloped. 
It assumes also a freedom from extrinsic toxines. 

Perhaps an illustration suggested by Dr. VanGieson will 
serve our present purpose better, in which health is considered 
as an equation of the resisting body elements against its 
enemies. Thus we now know that one of the functions of the 
blood serum is to neutralize or destroy the toxic influences 
which are constantly attacking it, and that, when it loses this 
power, it is overcome and disease exists. In the same way, 
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the cellular elements of the body exert an aggressive action 
against deleterious toxic or bacterial poisons, and, as long as 
they hold the balance of power, they triumphantly express 
their function in a normal manner. If this resistance is 
weakened, either through inherited or acquired causes, they 
succumb, and we then have a pathological condition. 

We can apply this illustration to the mass of persons who 
become insane; but there remains a small proportion of cases 
in which the expression of disordered mind seems to have 
solely a psychic origin. They are, however, so exceptional 
that, since this question pertains to social science, they would 
have a doubtful classification; hence we may safely assume 
that, whatever may be the cause of the insanity, there is 
always accompanying ill-health. If, as sometimes occurs, a 
moral or mental shock leaves its subject in a condition termed 
insanity, the same storm that uproots the psychical cen- 
ters disturbs also the lower nerve centers; there is a 
disarrangement of the nutritive and excretory functions, 
and it is the lessening of the bodily resistance which 
prevents the return of the mental balance. The treatment of 
these cases is directed to a re-establishment of physical health. 
Even what is known as moral or mental treatment would be 
useless, unless combined with a restoration in a large degree 
of the normal body resistance—in other words, the individual 
standard of physical health. Thus mind shock disturbs the 
body functions and is a contributing cause to ill-health and 
insanity. 

One of the first therapeutical duties of a medical officer in 
an institution for the insane is to correct the excretory func- 
tions of a newly admitted case. Almost invariably, they are 
found to be disordered, particularly that of the alimentary 
canal. Frequently, the insanity is caused by a disturbance of 
these functions, by an imperfect throwing out of the body 
poisons, and with the correction of the fault, auto-intoxication 
and its results pass away and the patient is cured. 

Faults of nutrition also frequently starve the brain cells, and 
create anirregular morbid activity, with subsequent exhaustion. 
One of the most deadly mental diseases is caused by an excess 
of blood supply and consequent irritation to the highest brain 
centers, the outermost layers of the cortex. In short, there 
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can be no change in the nutritive fluid of the body, without 
affecting in some degree the nervous elements; and although 
their stability may sustain an equilibrium of function, the 
power of resistance is weakened, and persistence of the morbid 
condition sooner or later disturbs mentalization, when the sub- 
ject is termed insane. 

The establishment, then, of healthy bodily function must 
be understood to be a removal of the potent cause of insanity, 
and a high grade of physical health is not only coincident with 
recovery, but its maintenance is a reasonably safe assurance of 
the continuance of mind stability, where structure has not 
been seriously affected. It is for this reason that the modern 
conception of an institution for the insane is that it should 
be a hospital as well for the body as for the mind, and the 
former detention places for the insane have been replaced by 
hospitals. 

The hospital idea has changed institutions for the insane in 
a marked degree, and the tendency has been to improve the 
bodily health, to cure a greater proportion of recoverable 
cases, to ameliorate the condition of those who do not recover, 
and to lengthen the duration of the insane life. This has been 
accomplished mainly by replacing uninstructed attendants 
with trained nurses, by regulating diet, exercise, bathing, and 
attire to suit the individual case, and by making the environ- 
ment pleasing. In the construction of hospitals every hygienic 
requirement has been closely observed, and fresh air at all 
times, pure water, safe sewerage, and equable temperature 
receive the same careful attention in an institution for the 
insane, that they receive in a general hospital. 

The social aspect of the care of the insane who are depend- 
ent upon public care and benevolence, who now perhaps 
exceed in numbers all other classes of dependent defectives 
combined, has been discussed at great length for many years. 
The burden of caring for these cases as if they were sick has 
more recently been recognized as the better policy; for the 
cure of any case, or its improvement (without complete cure) 
to a degree that will relieve the public of its care, is a distinct 
gain, aside from the humane and prevailing desire to relieve 
the afflicted. 

What has the modern institution gained over the former 
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methods in detention houses? (1) It has organized complete 
medical staffs, made up of experienced men who have devoted 
their lives to this work, and whose opinions upon insanity 
constitute our present authority. (2) It has obtained hygienic 
conditions in location, construction, and equipment in the 
fullest degree. (3) It has regulated dietaries and attire, to suit 
the needs of the individual. (4) There are now provided nurses 
trained in the particular care of mental cases, who recognize 
insanity as a symptom of disease, instead of a demoniacal 
possession, to be exorcised by discipline. (5) It has provided 
objective diversion, in order to make use of psychic influence 
toward relief. (6) It has brought to bear upon all cases the 
modern light of science, and has given to all the benefit of the 
latest therapeutical measures. (7) Finally, the care of the 
insane is now recognized as a sacred public trust, and humanity 
has displaced the safety of the community asa motive. Either 
the insane, who constitute the most helpless and wretched of 
suffering humanity, must have proper care and receive the 
benefit of all available relief measures, or the hopeless must 
pass to lethal euthanasia. No middle course will be tolerated 
in this progressive epoch, and the demagogue’s appeal to the 
burdened taxpayer will not be heeded. 

The state of New York has given an example of providing 
institutions for all its dependent insane, and maintaining them 
scientifically and rationally, under a system that should insure 
uniformly good results. Its fundamental principle is the cure 
and amelioration of the insane, and this rests mainly upon estab- 
lishing a high grade of physical health in its patients. The best 
methods of securing it are a constant study, but no absolutely 
necessary element is eliminated on account of cost. Much 
may be acquired in simple and economical ways; thus, graded 
and properly applied occupation of a useful character has been 
recognized as a means of controlling and regulating muscular 
action as well as mentalization, and as a body developer. The 
principles of physical development by exercise, temperature, 
and circulatory regulation, are among the most important 
therapeutical measures. The recognition of the body forces 
as a material background for the mind, upon which it depends 
and with which it oscillates up and down the scale, from its 
individual standard of excellence to degradation, has done 
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much to modify our treatment of mental disorders. With 
inherited mind instability much can be done, to increase resist- 
ance, by physical development and maintaining uniformly an 
excellent standard of bodily health. Or, even in those cases 
of mental decay where the tissue changes are destructive and 
irreparable, great improvement is effected by body develop- 
ment. The arrest of destructive changes, and the prevention 
of dementia—in other words, circumscribing the pathological 
processes by physical development and maintaining the highest 
standard of bodily health, are among the more important 
functions of an institution. 

A better knowledge of consciousness, its nature and its 
dependence upon the lower nerve centers, is aiding the treat- 
ment of the insane. In connection also with the insane 
hospitals of New York, there is established an institute of 
research into the nature and cause of insanity. Past experi- 
ence teaches us that individual effort in this direction has 
effected but little, and therefore New York has set an example 
of codperation which promises good results. 

The most encouraging results have accrued from the treat- 
ment of the individual, and not by classification. The old 
medical saw that “there are no two cases alike” is truly 
adapted to the insane. The teachers of mental medicine now 
recognize the greater importance of individual symptoms, and 
emphasize less the necessity of placing every insane person in 
a fixed classification. Special organs receive the attention of 
specialists. Our hospitals have ophthalmologists, odontologists, 
gynecologists, and surgeons on the staff. Bodily irritation of 
any kind, as a possible cause of the mind trouble, is treated, 
and frequently, if not usually, with good results. 

We are constantly attempting to repair the damage wrought 
by the over-straining forces of modern civilization. The com- 
plex human organism is treated with less regard than a 
machine, and the insane hospital is the ultimate dumping 
ground when the mainspring is broken. It is true that in these 
great repair shops we have not yet been able to reach the finer 
mechanism directly, in a material way, but indirectly we 
endeavor to reach the highest grade of physical health. 


New York State Commission ™ 
agp cy ey t P. M. Wise, M. D. 





DESTITUTE INSANE CONVALESCENTS. 


At the meeting of the American Medico—Psychological Asso- 
ciation, in Baltimore, in May of the present year, there was 
a discussion upon the “ After-Care of the Destitute Recovered 
and Convalescent Insane.” The Medico—Psychological Asso- 
ciation consists of the medical officers of institutions for 
the insane throughout the United States and Canada, as well 
as of men, eminent in the medical profession, who have made 
insanity their special study. In the discussion referred to, 
means were earnestly considered, whereby enlightened and 
philanthropic men and women may be more familiar with the 
importance of watching over the indigent insane who are 
discharged “cured,” and seeking to aid them for a short time, 
after they leave the insane hospital and begin again the 
struggle for existence. 

This discussion brought into strong relief the fact that the 
position of a destitute patient just sent out into the world 
from an asylum is one of the most pitiful of which it is possi- 
ble to conceive, and the other fact that a large proportion 
of the relapses in cases of insanity occur through lack of 
a small amount of care and assistance, which nobody is pre- 
pared to give, but which, if provided, would enable the 
convalescent insane patient soon to become self-sustaining. 
It was stated that the American Neurological Association, 
a national body of the most eminent nerve and brain special- 
ists, had a committee on the same subject of “after-care,” 
of which Dr. Henry R. Stedman, of Boston, is chairman, with 
Dr. Dana, of New York, and Dr. Dercum, of Philadelphia, 
as fellow committee-men; and a committee of the Medico-— 
Psychological Association, consisting of Dr. Daniel Clark, 
of the Toronto Asylum, Dr. G. Alder Blumer, of the Utica 
State Hospital, and myself, was appointed and directed to 
coéperate with the committee of the Neurological Association, 
and to attend the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, in order to seek to enlist the humane thought and 
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just support of its members for a cause so worthy as the after- 
care of the insane. 

In seeking to interest the members of the National Con- 
ference in the subject of “ After-care of the Insane,” I shall 
speak briefly: first, of the principles upon which it is based ; 
second, of what has been done in this direction in other coun- 
tries; and, third, since nothing has been done in the United 
States, and very little, I fear, in Canada, I shall inquire 
whether we have not a duty to perform in the premises. 


i 


Those familiar with the insane and their needs scarcely require 
an explanation of what is obvious enough to them, but it 
is evident that a more general appreciation and interest need 
to be aroused, in order to lead to efficient and organized 
“after-care.” I can perhaps illustrate how important after- 
care is for them, by mentioning other relief work, with which 
all are familiar, which involves the same principles. There 
are two forms especially, universally recognized, in each of 
which a principle is involved which applies with great force to 
the insane. I allude to “ convalescent homes ”’ and “ prisoners’ 
aid societies.” 

Insanity is a disease which, all will admit, has in general a 
more difficult and more prolonged conyalescence than any 
other disease. (And it is now recognized that it is a disease 
by all intelligent observers, and it is as curable in many of its 
forms as many purely bodily diseases are.) Hence, if homes 
are needed, where patients from ordinary hospitals can com- 
plete their convalescence, still more is this true of many who 
are recovering from an attack of insanity, especially if poor 
and destitute. Indeed, for the complete convalescence of the 
insane patient, a change of surroundings is an absolute 
necessity. 

Furthermore, the sad fact must be considered that insanity 
makes a “prisoner” of its victim for a longer or shorter period 
in the asylum; and, though innocent of all criminal thought 
or intent, the cured insane person is often looked upon with 
as much suspicion—though of a different kind—as a convict; 
and, if prisoners’ aid societies are needed, aid is needed as 
much or more for one whose reason has been taken captive 
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by disease, when the time for his release has come. And, just 
as there is a strong and sometimes a bitter and cruel prejudice 
for the convict to overcome in the outside world, there is an 
equally strong and oftentimes an even more bitter and cruel 
prejudice for him or her who has, perhaps quite innocently, 
suffered the loss of reason to overcome, in seeking to take 
up again the burden of life. 

A case in point will illustrate what I mean. The secretary 
of the state lunacy commission of Maryland recently related to 
me his efforts to secure work for a recovered patient from one 
of the Maryland hospitals for the insane. He had been a 
salesman of cigars, but none of those who had formerly 
employed him in Baltimore would now give him anything to 
do. This unfortunate man, who was completely himself again, 
was in despair, and also in danger of starvation. Through the 
efforts of friends he was sent to Philadelphia, where he readily 
obtained work in his accustomed line, and has continued to do 
well. Among those interested in him and who bought his 
cigars, was Dr. S. Wier Mitchell, whose benevolence will be 
approved, whatever opinion one may entertain of tobacco. 
And here I wish to anticipate a possible objection to “after- 
care” and help of the insane, which may arise in some minds. 
Possibly, those to whom the method and working of “after- 
care’ are unfamiliar may suppose that half-recovered patients, 
who are not wholly fit for their liberty, may, under that system, 
be helped out into the world; but the effect of “after-care,” as 
demonstrated in all European countries, where it has been, for 
periods of twenty, thirty, and forty years, in beneficent prac- 
tice, is to secure far more careful watch over the recovered 
and convalescent insane than was previously the case. They 
are visited regularly and frequent reports obtained from them, 
so that on the slightest indication of need they can be 
promptly returned to the asylum. 

I have said that insanity is to-day recognized as a disease, 
and this is generally true of the intelligent; but every one 
who has had personal charge of the insane has met with cases 
where their “foes were of their own household,” by whom 
insanity seemed still to be regarded as “possession by the 
devil.” The parents and brothers and sisters of the patient 
are often the ones most obstinately and unreasonably opposed 
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to his return home, especially among the poor and ignorant, 
who, in order to get on at all, need encouragement and watchful 
care and kindness. 

Every one who has had charge of the insane in an institu- 
tion knows how constantly, when the question comes up of 
discharging a recovered patient, who has no friends or is poor, 
he encounters opposition from the patient’s family and so-called 
friends, and often also from the public functionaries of towns 
and counties. It is enough for them to know that the hapless 
individual has been once insane; they never wish to see him 
or her again. They do not appear to exercise reason, but to 
be governed only by prejudice. 

Again and again, patients otherwise fit to go out of the 
asylum remain month after month, because to send them out 
into an atmosphere of hostility, without money or friends, is 
to doom them to a relapse. Thus, year after year, every 
insane hospital accumulates a body of permanent boarders, 
who, with a friend or a few dollars or a roof to shelter them or 
a “working home” to go to until they could find other 
employment, would be useful. members of society, and would 
thus make room in the hospital for other cases urgently 
needing care and unable to get it. 

I have said that no work is done in the direction of after- 
care of the insane in the United States or Canada; but in 
saying this I did not take into account the large amount of 
work done by every medical superintendent of an institution 
for the insane in getting patients started in the world who 
have recovered. This work is perhaps no part of their duty; 
but, since there is no one else to do it, they are impelled to 
take it up. I have myself often labored at a case until I could 
induce his friends to visit the patient at the hospital, knowing 
that they had no conception of the fact that he was perfectly 
himself again. I have found places in which to board and 
lodge patients until they could get work. I have persuaded 
the county clerk or sheriff to visit the patient, and satisfy 
himself that he was again in good health of body and mind. 
I have had the husband or wife or parents or children come 
together for an interview, and given them lectures as to the 
care they should take and the rules they should observe; and, 
I take it, my own experience is only an example of that of 
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other medical superintendents in their efforts to secure the 
proper environment when their patients leave the hospital, 
simply because there is no one else to perform this duty. 

One of the important bearings of this matter of after-care 
is upon the question of relapses. It can not be doubted that 
a large proportion of relapses is due to the lack of all care or 
oversight for the unfortunate patient who goes out into the 
world without friends or money. 


II. 


To remedy all these evils, important work has been done in 
nearly every country in Europe. 

The Paris Soctété de Patronage has existed since 1848. Its 
work was extended in 1876. One of the first to call attention 
to this work in this country was Dr. Henry R. Stedman, of 
Boston, who has earnestly labored for the promotion of after- 
care in the American Neurological Association. The Paris 
society maintains its beneficent activity in the following ways: 
First, by keeping up an “industrial home,” accommodating 
about forty persons, where food, shelter and work at certain 
simple industries are provided, for a period not exceeding 
three or four months; second, by giving Sunday social reunions 
and dinners to patients and their families and friends; third, 
by aiding patients at their homes. In 1891, the only year of 
which I have a report, fifty-two persons were received during 
the year; fifty-one of these were placed where they had homes 
or employment, one was returned to the asylum, two died, 
two were returned to the countries from which they came. 
An average of about thirty persons attended each of the 
Sunday reunions. Six hundred and forty-six persons were 
visited and aided in their homes during the year. About 
$7,000 were expended in the above work. 

The Superior Council of Public Assistance of France has 
recommended the establishment of aid societies for the after- 
care of the insane, and was only prevented by financial reasons 
from establishing convalescent homes. 

The After-Care Association of London was founded in 1879. 
It has for its object the facilitating the readmission of 
convalescents from lunatic asylums into social life. There are 
in the asylums for the insane about forty-three thousand 
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women, who are supported by the rates. Of these, a large 
number are discharged yearly, quite recovered, many of them 
friendless, not knowing where to turn for shelter, nor how to 
exist until they can again earn their own living. Shopwomen, 
domestic servants, employés of different kinds, widows, young 
and middle-aged women, capable of doing good work, could 
they only have a helping hand to give them a fresh start; and 
(almost more to be pitied than these) governesses, highly 
educated ladies, quite destitute, for whom workhouse surround- 
ings are very unsuitable. Some have friends willing to help 
to the best of their ability, but too poor to do much, either in 
supplying food or lodging. The chief methods by which this 
association endeavors to meet the needs of these various 
convalescents are: 

1. By obtaining for them, when needful, an interval of 
change of scene and air, often so beneficial on recovery from 
ordinary sickness. 

(a) By placing them in a convalescent home. 
(6) By boarding them out in the country, when thought 
desirable, under proper care and supervision. 

2. By giving them grants of money and clothing. 

3. By assisting them to obtain suitable employment. 

The work of the “ After-Care Association” was started on 
behalf of women only, but such good results followed, that it 
was strongly urged to enlarge its sphere of action and extend 
its work to menalso. This has been tried, and the result 
proves that a real want has been met. It is therefore intended 
to continue help to men as well as women, so far as funds will 
allow. What is required now is to make the work thoroughly 
known systematically in the right quarters. How can this 
best be done? It is interesting to note that the year just 
ended isthe centenary of the reform in the treatment of the 
insane, first begun in the York “ Retreat,” in 1792, by the 
great-grandfather of the late chairman of the council of the 
“ After-Care Association” (Dr. Hack Tuke). Such persever- 
ing, continuous good work augurs well for the association, and 
encourages the belief that foundations so steadily and care- 
fully laid, under such practised hands, will eventuate in its 
becoming impossible for any convalescent from any asylum for 
the insane to be without the care that is so important to 
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enable these saddest of sad cases to once more take their 
places amongst the workers of the world. 

The Council for the After-Care Association for Poor 
Persons Discharged Recovered from Asylums for the Insane, 
in their report for 1896, state as follows: “ They again thank 
all those by whose kind assistance the work of the association 
has been carried on, and are glad to report satisfactory work 
and progress during the past year. They once more repeat 
that work undertaken by the society can never be expected to 
become very popular, in the strict sense of the word; nor can 
its progress be judged by comparing it with other charities, as its 
difficulties are much greater. . . . During the twelve 
months just passed there were 135 cases before the council, as 
compared with 121 in the same period in 1895, being an 
increase of about twelve per cent for the year. Of these, 106 
were women and 29 men. Cases have been assisted, as in the 
past, by being boarded out in cottages in the country, grants of 
money, clothing, finding occupation, andin such other ways as 
the council has thought best. Some few cases have had to be 
declined as it was thought, after most careful consideration, 
that they would never be fit for the struggle of life again.” 

The income of this association from January 1 to December 
31, 1895, from subscriptions, donations, legacies, and the inter- 
est on investments, was £621, 6s., 4d; the expenditures were 
£421, 21s., 9d.; 4251, 18s., 4d. were used for direct help of 
recovered patients, and £170, 3s., 5d. were used for expenses, 
salaries, rent, printing, etc. 

The late Dr. Hack Tuke, in a paper read before the London 
Society in 1894, stated that he had found after care work 
organized and carried on systematically in Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, and Italy, as well asin France. In Switzerland, 
as many as nine societies exist, founded between 1866 and 
1886. In Milan, Italy, a house and garden are furnished as a 
convalescent home. 


III. 


It is, I trust, evident from the foregoing statements, not 
only that an important form of benevolent work has been 
neglected, but that an injustice and even a failure in econom- 
ical administration has occurred ; for it is certain that a large 
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number of patients remain yearly in the asylum because it is 
known that they can not regain a footing in life without assist- 
ance, at present impossible to receive. Again, a considerable 
number of those who do leave the asylum, shortly return 
there, although a small amount of care and oversight would 
have enabled them to remain in good health and sustain them- 
selves outside. Hence, after-care has an important economical 
as well as humanitarian bearing. 

There are questions as to the method of doing the work of 
after-care, which will become important, when organization 
has become possible, such as the establishment of convales- 
cent and industrial homes, and what their relation shall be to 
the institutions for the insane; the assistance of recovered 
patients in their own homes; the watchful care of recovered 
patients, to prevent their being subjected to abuse or neglect, 
or falling into vicious or intemperate ways, which caused their 
insanity; also, whether private benevolence or combined public 
and private assistance would be most feasible and effective. 
But all these questions must await the time when public inter- 
est and appreciation shall have been sufficiently aroused to 
bring into the field a goodly number of laborers, who will con- 
tribute time or money or both in such measure as to give 
practical shape to the efforts put forth. For the present, the 
task which most calls for effort is that of bringing home 
plainly to the intelligence and conscience of the people a 
knowledge of the value, both in humanitarian and economical 
sense, of the proposed safeguards for the convalescent insane. 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. RICHARD DEWEY, M. D. 
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Between the years 1848 and 1884, eleven public institutions 
were organized in the United States for the care and training 
of feeble-minded children, the latter year finding 2,429 feeble- 
minded persons cared for in institutions. In the centennial 
year, 1876, the officers of these institutions met in Pennsylvania 
and organized an association for the interchange of ideas 
in relation to this work, designed to disseminate information 
relative to the condition of imbecility, with a view of further 
advancing their interests; but not until 1884 was this class of 
deficients accorded a hearing by the National Conference of 
Charities, when the late Dr. Kerlin and the Hon. H. M. 
Greene (of Kansas), representing that association, submitted 
their claims. Since then questions pertaining to this form of 
charitable work have been presented and considered at each 
succeeding annual meeting. The inspiration of the apostle 
Seguin, and the labors of Wilbur, Knight, Brown, Howe, 
Kerlin, and others are therefore not new to you. The seed 
planted by these early philanthropists has proven so prolific 
of practical results, that we, their successors, must recognize 
and admire their wisdom and foresight in laying an abiding 
foundation for the development of this new charity. 

As chairman of the standing committee on the feeble-minded, 
I have to report, first, some statistics and data which indicate 
the present status of the work among this class, with brief 
remarks on the same, and are contained in the following table 
of figures: 

To the foregoing table I append the following list of foreign 
institutions, with numbers of inmates, but with no general 
data: 


French — Bicétre, Paris. Feeble-minded and Epileptics, 500 
German—Berlin, Diihlgarten, Biesdorf, for Epileptics, 1,000 
Berlin, Dalldorf, for Feeble-minded, 250 
Hochweitzschen, Saxony, for Epileptics, 500 
Diisseldorf, Gladbach, for Feeble-minded, 200 

Langanhagen, Hanover, for Feeble-minded 
and Epileptics, 600 
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German—Stettin, Wiirtemberg, for Epileptics, 500 
Kiickenmuhl, Stettin, for Epileptics, 500 
Hamburg, Alsterdorf, for Epileptics, 500 
Bielefeld Epileptic Colony, 1,200 
Freiburg, Schlesia, Feeble-minded and Epileptics, 400 

Switzerland—dZirich, Institution for Epileptics, 200 

Norway—Christiania, Thonhaug, for Feeble-minded, 200 
Christiania, Lusden, for Feeble-minded, 200 
Bergen, for Feeble-minded, 200 

Sweden — Lund, Institution for Feeble-minded, —— 
Stockholm, School for Feeble-minded, — 
Upsala, Industrial Institution for Feeble-minded, —— 

Finland—FPistrila, Feeble-minded, 50 

Denmark — Copenhagen, Keller’s Institution, Feeble- 

minded, 600 
Copenhagen, Gl. Bakkehus, Feeble-minded, 600 


Summary. 


Total number of states providing for feeble-minded persons, 19 
Total number of public institutions, 24 


Number of inmates, 8,492 
Number classified in school departments, 2,854 
Number classified in custodial departments, 2,983 
Number of epileptics cared for in these institutions, 1,208 
Number presumably capable of reproduction (estimated 

and not complete), 3,730 


It will be observed that nineteen states now maintain 
twenty-four public institutions and care for 8,492 feeble-minded 
persons, as compared with less than 7,000 reported last year. 
This is due to an increase of capacity in older institutions, 
and to the establishment of new ones, notably in western 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and North Dakota. Of 95,609 
feeble-minded persons reported in the census of 1890, about 
87,000 are unprovided with organized care by public benefi- 
cence; but in view of the interest manifested, we may confi- 
dently anticipate that each succeeding year will find additional 
provision made for this class of dependents. 

It will be noted that these institutions care for a greater 
number of males than females. This is partly due to the fact 
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that parents are more reluctant to part with their afflicted 
girls than with their boys. 

Schools—It not infrequently occurs that persons occupying 
positions of trust and authority, members of our various 
legislatures, and others, are sceptical as to the expediency of 
burdening the public with the expense of maintaining a school 
department in institutions for feeble-minded, on the ground 
that such training can be of no value to beings who, in their 
judgment, will never reach the point of self-support. I have 
ascertained the ideas on this subject of many engaged in this 
work, and find in all instances the same conclusions; namely, 
that for the life of the individual, usefulness of the work, and 
economy of the administration, it is imperative to continue 
the schools. 

The specialists of to-day have, however, virtually abandoned 
the belief that the school training of imbeciles can ever develop 
and restore them to safe citizenship. The same principles 
involved in educating the physical and mental forces of a 
normal child apply to the sub-normal. We do not now 
regard the school training of the feeble-minded child as an 
ultimate aim and end; but, as the education of the normal 
child is only preparatory to a participation in the activities of 
life in the great world, so we propose by similar means to 
prepare the mentally weak for the exercise of their limited 
activities in their circumscribed world—in institution life, after 
the preparatory period is passed, during which each one is 
fitted to fill his niche according to the degree of his ability. 

Halleck, in his work upon the education of the “Central 
Nervous System,” remarks that “the person of ordinary ability 
needs to begin early to train his nervous system, while the 
brief morning of plasticity lasts.” Scientists agree that the 
improvable or plastic period is limited by natural endowment. 
Those whom Nature has endowed with normal mental and 
physical organizations reach the end of the formative period 
between twenty and twenty-five years; a few who are favored 
with an exceptionally strong physical basis may even continue 
in this stage until thirty, while the same period in the mentally 
feeble terminates at a much earlier age, the zenith being soon 
passed, and followed by a correspondingly early decay. Child 
study is doing much to enlighten the present generation as to 
methods of child culture. 
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Occasionally, dull children drift into our institutions on 
account of apparent feeble intellects: backward children, not 
feeble-minded in the sense in which I use the term, and it is 
an injustice to classify them as such. Their condition is 
usually due to some defect or partial loss of function of one 
or more of the special’ sense avenues, or to environment, 
causing the semblance of mental dullness; and in these cases, 
with appropriate discipline, the higher powers of the intellect 
can be stimulated to perform their proper functions. The 
British school authorities have recognized this, and have 
established special schools for them, as adjuncts to the common 
schools. 

Custodial Care—In the larger institutions, organized for the 
care of all degrees of feeble-mindedness, the custodial division 
includes (1) the capable custodial and (2) the non-improvable, 
or asylum class; and it contains about fifty per cent of the 
institution population. After completing the school period, 
the feeble-minded child passes into the custodial department, 
there to fill its mission, with practical results in the line of 
remunerative labor, with capabilities to participate in the 
simple pleasures provided by the school department, both of 
which have been made possible by its previous school training. 
The lines of manual labor are designed with a view to profit- 
able results in the economy of the institution. A few fill the 
place of an employé, but more fill one-half, others one-quarter, 
and so on down to the performance of a few simple tasks, 
necessary and remunerative, even if indescribably small—all 
under interested and friendly supervision. 

The asylum charges, termed “ non-improvables,” are cared 
for in separate and special apartments, provided with facilities 
adapted to their degrees of infirmities. Habit training, simple 
duties to enliven their sluggish activities, amusements, and 
comforts meet their requirements. 

Epileptics—Statistics obtained from a number of institu- 
tions for feeble-minded children show that they care for a 
large number of this class, in some instances comprising fully 
thirty per cent of the total number. The Iowa institution has 
178 in a population of 690. From a correspondence with 800 
physicians, in different localities in lowa, 2,446 are reported— 
an average of a knowledge of 3+ epileptics coming under the 
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notice of each physician reporting. Seventy county poor 
farms report 191 ; hospitals for the insane and the institution 
for feeble-minded report 360, making a total report of 2,997. 
When I say that there were 2,500 physicians not corresponded 
with, and twenty poor farms not heard from, it will be ob- 
served that a conservative estimate of the number of epilep- 
tics in Iowa is over 3,360, or one to every 600 of population. 
Reference in detail to this class will be made later. 

Heredity—The number of feeble-minded in institutions who 
are presumed to be capable of reproduction, as presented, is 
somewhat incomplete, but it is sufficient to demonstrate the 
advisability of retaining in permanent custody all grades. A 
strong reason for the modification of the original plan of edu- 
cating feeble-minded children with a view of dismissing the 
higher grades, is that they are capable of and prone to repro- 
duction. This opinion has gradually been confirmed through 
observation of those who have been dismissed, who were 
thought to be capable of self-support, but eventually suc- 
cumbed in the battle of life, leaving, perhaps, a legacy to the 
world, of degenerate progeny. 

Self-Support—The question as to the numbers dismissed 
who have proved capable of support, has been answered from 
various points of view by different reporters, but I can say that 
the discrepancy in the percentages noted is more apparent 
than real, owing to the ambiguity of the question. The con- 
sensus of opinion expressed by experienced workers is that 
none of those dismissed are capable of self-support, in all that 
the term implies. They never become fit for full citizenship ; 
although deft in handicraft, the higher powers of the intel- 
lect—reason and judgment—always remain markedly and 
noticeably at fault, and without intelligent and kindly super- 
vision they inevitably become dependents or worse. 

Age of Admisston—The earlier institutions operated under 
laws limiting the admissions to children within school age, who 
were directed to be dismissed at the end of their school period. 
More recently states have enacted laws admitting feeble- 
minded persons of all ages, and this is the growing and pres- 
ent sentiment. 

Land—Many of the institutions are reasonably well pro- 
vided with land, and this is of practical importance. Much of 
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the inmate labor can be utilized on the farm, garden and 
orchard, and the profits materially lessen the per capita cost. 
It has been conceded for years that each institution should be 
provided with at least one acre per inmate; and, as we grow 
in years, it is thought by some that even more than this is 
needed. I am not convinced that any fully organized institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded, which cares for all ages and 
classes of these deficients, and maintains the present standards 
of efficiency, can ever be made self-supporting by inmate 
labor, however much land and other facilities for remunera- 
tive labor are provided by the state. Very few of our charges 
are, or ever will be, capable of performing a full measure of 
labor. The physical and mental deficiencies of even the best 
among them are below par, while a large and increasing num- 
ber, in the asylum division, are incapable of performing any 
labor that is productive or profitable. 

I do not deem it advisable to encourage an anticipation on 
the part of the public, that such an institution can ever dis- 
pense with state aid. My conclusions are that, after utilizing 
to the best advantage the labor of our inmates, the yearly 
per capita cost can never be brought lower than $150 or $125, 
depending on local conditions. It is not only for economy 
that land is needed, but as an educational field. 


CAUSES AND PREVENTION. 


Statistics relating to the defective and dependent classes 
show that there are, in the United States, coming under this 
category, as many as one in every one hundred of the popula- 
tion, or a grand total of 700,000. For their relief various 
philanthropic organizations are actively engaged in dealing 
with the problems presented by the many phases of the ques- 
tions involved. The work of caring for existing conditions 
has in the past largely engrossed efforts for their ameliora- 
tion; but latterly, thoughts and efforts have turned toward 
combating the causes of degeneracy, with a view to lessening 
the number of degenerates, thereby protecting posterity. Here 
let me mention, briefly, some of the causes generally regarded 
as potent factors in the production of deficients, which are 
specifically applicable to the class under consideration: 

Heredity, which applies to idiocy, epilepsy, insanity, phthi- 
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sis, general neurosis, intemperance, and syphilis,is a congen- 
ital cause of defect. Among accidental causes may be enu- 
merated (1) Abnormal conditions of mother during pregnancy. 
(2) Accidents to child during birth. (3) Accidents and 
disease after birth. . 

That heredity plays an important réle in the production of 
imbecility, none conversant with the question will be disposed 
to deny; yet the difficulty of ascertaining positive causation 
suggests caution in formulating percentages due to bad 
heredity. It is not in all cases absolutely clear that any one 
condition is the sole factor in determining the mental unsound- 
ness of the child. Many causes may contribute to this result ; 
and, even where there is a distinct neurotic ancestry, there is 
no conclusive evidence that this ancestral neurosis is the 
actual cause of imbecility; other factors may have been the 
primary cause, or may have shared in determining the defi- 
ciency. Local conditions at the initial period of the germ life 
have much to do with the subsequent development or retarda- 
tion of the future child; and later conditions, up to the time 
of birth, are full of peril to the unborn, even in mothers free 
from constitutional taint. It is often convenient to classify 
cases under the head of heredity, but Seguin says that “ every- 
thing pertaining to conception, gestation, parturition, and lac- 
tation, remains enshrouded behind the veil of Isis.” 

Of all classes of degenerates, none transmit their infirmities 
in a greater degree than the imbecile. Where the ancestral 
stock is properly classed under this head, they must transmit, 
in every case, some form of degeneracy to offspring, the 
majority of whom are noticeably mentally feeble, while many 
are criminals, inebriates, or prostitutes. 

Permanent sequestration is the most efficient and humane 
manner of reducing the number of the feeble-minded. One 
writer states that twenty-seven per cent would thus be cut off. 

Epilepsy—The statements already presented show that the 
number of epileptics is at least equal with that of the feeble- 
minded, and approaches that of the insane. “It is not an 
isolated condition, it is a widespread disorder, finding its vic- 
tims among all peoples, and in all walks and conditions of life. 

The great mass of them are wanderers and incumber- 
ers, swelling the ranks of the paupers and criminal classes, 
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transmitting their infirmities to their progeny, thereby increas- 
ing financial burdens, both to the state and its citizens, as well 
as being a constant menace to the peace and safety of society. 
Nature seems to place her seal of doom upon the epileptic and 
his progeny ; on one member as an habitual criminal, another 
as an imbecile, and a third a consumptive, while the fourth 
may be an epileptic.” Lombroso was able to furnish the first 
edition of ‘‘ Abnormal Man,” by taking atavism and epilepsy 
as a basis. Forty per cent of epileptics have led either crim- 
inal or other forms of degenerate life. Official statistics show 
the proportion of epileptic criminals to be six times greater 
than of the supposed normal criminal. Of all hereditary fac- 
tors, except feeble-mindedness, none are so prolific in entailing 
a blight upon succeeding generations as epilepsy. For the 
reasons stated, I earnestly coincide with the opinion of those 
who are seeking to establish separate institutions or colonies 
for them; feeling that this “ mild imprisonment ” would prove 
a humane and effectual means of cutting off another source of 
the production of, not only feeble-mindedness, but other forms 
of mental and physical degeneracy. So far, with the excep- 
tion of New York and Ohio, no separate and distinct provision 
has been made for them. Sequestration of epileptics is advo- 
cated for the following reasons: 

1. For scientific research, with a view of determining causes 
and cure. 

2. For the prevention of transmission of infirmities to 
progeny. 

3. For its humane aspect and public safety. 

4. For the relief of institutions organized for the care of 
other defectives, and now caring for large numbers of epileptics. 

Consumption—Since it is conceded that one-half or more of 
the imbeciles cared for in institutions die of consumption, we 
may consistently inquire as to what extent it may have been 
the cause, in the ancestry, of transmitting a mentally impaired 
offspring—a being mentally weak, supported by a correspond- 
ingly weak physical organization, ready for the reception of 
bacilli tuberculosis. 

Whatever per cent of feeble-mindedness may be due to this 
cause, prevention, through hygienic and sanitary measures, 
and environment, should not only be advised, but enforced. A 
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disease that prematurely ends the lives of more human beings 
in the United States than any other known cause, and in its 
ravages entails many infirmities, should receive earnest 
attention from the public, and especially from physicians, to 
control it. Not until the authorities are convinced of the 
necessity of precautionary measures, will this be done. The 
“anti-spitting’’ ordinances are finger-boards pointing in the 
right direction. Patients infected with tuberculosis have no 
right carelessly to scatter their deadly germs at will. Sanitary 
quarantine for the consumptive will doubtless be provided in 
the future. Society has a right to protect itself and future 
generations. 

Intemperance—In an analysis of 848 feeble-minded persons, 
I find that parental intemperance is reported in 81 cases; in 
every instance except one, the intemperance was of the father. 
These include almost all who used alcoholic drinks to any 
extent. Very few would be classed as dipsomaniacs. In sixty 
per cent of these, there were other causes in the ancestry, 
such as insanity, idiocy, etc. 

Dr. Ireland, in his work on “ Idiocy and Imbecility,” remarks 
that “there is a great difference of opinion about the influence 
of drunken habits in parents in the causation of idiocy.’ Dr. 
Langdon Down, of England, and Dr. Ludwig.Dahl, of Norway, 
both consider this factor to be important, while Drs. Grabham 
and Shuttleworth find a very small per cent due toit. The 
experience of other close observers agrees with the latter, that 
this is not as potent a factor in the production of imbeciles as 
the general public imagine; the danger appears to be that 
intemperance, added to other conditions, may intensify the 
results. Whatever the percentage may be, it is in the line of 
prevention, to disseminate information and advocate measures 
for the suppression of this extensive evil. 

Syphilis—Evidences of inherited syphilis appear in so few 
of the feeble-minded, that I refrain from commenting on it as 
a cause. 

Consanguinity—The prevalent idea that the intermarriage 
of relations always produces deficient progeny is not sustained 
by facts. It is a physiological principle, that a normal cell 
under a normal stimulus produces a normal cell. If both 
parents are mentally and physically sound, the danger lies in 
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accidental causes, common to all. However, where there is 
mental instability in parentage, the results in consanguine 
marriages are intensified and should be deprecated. In this 
connection, Dr. Martin W. Barr, after referring to the history 
of the Jews, and giving other statistics of consanguinious 
unions, which failed to substantiate the common belief that 
such unions result in a weak progeny, states, that in 1,044 
cases examined by him, he found but three and one-half per 
cent traceable to this cause. In 848 cases recorded by the 
Iowa institution, I find only 32, or three and two-thirds per 
cent, in which there were such relationships in the parentage, 
and in a number of these cases other controlling factors were 
present. 

Acctdental—W hatever percentage of idiocy may be accounted 
for, by hereditary transmission, the fact remains that accidental 
causes determine the condition of a large number of the feeble- 
minded. When we realize the numerous accidents to which 
the life germ itself is liable, the perils of gestation, the 
momentous introduction of the child to the world, and all the 
perils and dangers of infancy and childhood, from the many 
infantile diseases and accidents, it is not difficult to conclude 
that a large percentage of idiocy is due not to a bad heredity, 
but to some other condition, which does not make the previous 
life of the parents or ancestry responsible for the result. It is 
claimed by some observers that fully fifty per cent can be 
traced to actual disease. In 848 cases examined at the lowa 
institution, I find but forty-five per cent of the whole in which 
there is one or more of the causes given under heredity, leaving 
fifty-five per cent to be accounted for by unknown or accidental 
causes. 

Among the number collected in our institutions will be 
found those whose mental feebleness is that of dementia, not 
amentia. 

In dealing with preventive measures, we encounter an 
intricate network of classes and conditions, so interwoven that 
they are inseparably connected. To follow out these various 
ramifications, for the purpose of formulating plans for pre- 
vention, is confusing, not to say discouraging, and it is only by 
patient research and analysis of the various defective and 
deficient classes that a working basis can be reached. Diffi- 
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culties have always beset the paths of those engaged in 
problems for social reforms, but persistency and concerted 
action will eventually prevail. As an illustration, we may refer 
to progress made in preventive medicine, through hygiene and 
sanitation, so vigorously presented and insisted upon by the 
medical profession, accepted and forced upon the public by 
government and municipal authorities, intercepting and swing- 
ing back the pendulum of life in favor of longevity,—illustrated 
by the following quotation from Talmage’s sermon to doctors: 
“« See what this profession has done for longevity. There was 
such a fearful subtraction from human life, that there was a 
prospect that within a few centuries this world would be left 
inhabitantless. Adam started with a whole eternity of earthly 
existence before him, but he cut off the most of it,—only 
seven hundred years of life, and then five hundred, and then 
four hundred, and then two hundred, and then one hundred, 
and then fifty, and then the average of human life came to 
forty, and then it dropped to eighteen. But medical science 
came in, and since the sixteenth century the average of human 
life has risen from eighteen years to forty-four; and it will 
continue to rise until the average of human life will be fifty, and 
it will be sixty, and it will be seventy, and a man will have no 
right to die before ninety, and the prophecy of Isaiah will be 
literally fulfilled: “ And the child shall die a hundred years 
old.” The millennium for the souls of men will be the 
millennium for the bodies of men. Sin done, disease will be 
done,—the clergyman and the physician getting through with 
their work at the same time.” 

What has been accomplished in the past few years relative 
to prevention of disease far transcends what would have been 
regarded, even a quarter of a century ago, as the wildest and 
most impossible speculation. In the light of modern discov- 
eries diseases that previously baffled medical skill can no 
longer be considered incurable. The science of pathological 
treatment is reaching out in discovery in all directions. The 
same should be practically true in lines of preventing degen- 
eracy. 

The enormity of the evils of degeneracy, the necessity for 
measures to control them, and the fact that they can be con- 
trolled, in a degree, is beginning to dawn upon the public, 
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which is now in a receptive condition and awaiting further 
authentic light. 

What have we, then, to advocate ? 

1. Provision and permanent detention of all classes of 
degenerates. 

2. Judicious legislation to sustain and enforce methods of 
prevention. 

How is this to be accomplished? The great weapon in 
combating any evil is education. For any law, written or 
unwritten, to be effective, it must have the support of the 
general public; and, before this can be obtained, the need of 
it must be clearly demonstrated and impressed. 

It is not possible for the masses to become familiar with 
conditions in the aggregate. Their opportunities for observa- 
tion are circumscribed. It is left for the scientists in socio- 
logical studies to collect and disseminate information, enlisting 
first the co-operation of men in public trust and the profes- 
sions, they in turn to educate others, until the public as a 
whole unites to bring about and support reforms. Politicians 
fill most of the public offices, but men of science are the 
rulers of the civilized world. It has been said: ‘Who has 
not had, time and again, the favorable moment when, as a 
friend, teacher, medical attendant, or spiritual advisor, a word 
from us would have fallen upon receptive soil and borne fruit 
a thousand years hence. Every parent should be carefully 
instructed in the peculiarities and tendencies of the laws of 
inheritance. Parents should be taught to consider the special 
traits of their offspring, and how best to encourage those 
desirable from the point of view of brain stability, and how to 
diminish the strength and influence of those unfavorable to 
such stability. Every member of society should know what 
combination of individual characteristics is most conducive to 
the elevation and strengthening of the human organization of 
offspring. Teachers, ministers, philanthropists, and especially 
physicians, will find many channels open, in their special fields 
of work, through which their influence can flow, with educating 
and ennobling power.” We can not now help the follies of our 
ancestors, but we can modify and prevent their mistakes 
recurring. Without such methods of education, adequate 
measures of prevention can not be expected. 
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Sanitary Marriages—The attention bestowed to careful 
breeding of domestic animals, has long been noticed, as com- 
pared with the indifference shown by our marriage customs, but 
it is gratifying to note that medical societies and philanthropic 
organizations are generally recommending more stringent laws 
regulating marriages in the human family, indicating that 
the trend of public opinion is looking to this as one means of 
preventing unstable offspring. While the opinion of 
observing people believe measures should be taken to regulate 
the nuptial vows, the public generally is not ready to demand 
it, and until it is educated to comprehend the magnitude of 
the evils resulting from such marriages, any legal enactment 
to this effect would be inoperative. Meanwhile the law of 
nature silently but surely inflicts penalties upon all offenders, 
without regard to person. Obedience to these laws brings its 
rewards, and disobedience its punishment. Inheritance of 
disease is not necessarily fatal to a long life, but faulty 
heredity can never be entirely overcome. 

In addition to the educative channels already referred to, 
it occurs to me that state boards of charities, especially on 
account of their duties familiarizing them with all classes of 
dependents and defectives, in their several conditions, have 
educated and can educate the public and impress legislative 
bodies with the necessity of supporting legal methods of 
PREVENTION. 


Glenwood, Iowa. F. M. POWELL, M. D. 





OUTDOOR RELIEF IN THE WEST. 


The June number of Zhe Forum contained an article, by 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, entitled “The Grievance of the West,” 
so incomplete and inaccurate, both in its data and in its con- 
clusions, as to demand more formal and serious notice than 
has yet been accorded to it. It is a geographical error to 
confound the two states of Ohio and Indiana with “The 
West.” It is a sociological error to confound the farmers of 
these two states with their total population. In Ohio, 31.57 
per cent of the total population is urban; and 18.27 per cent 
in Indiana. The rural population includes many wage-earners 
not engaged in agricultural pursuits. ‘The West” is nota 
homogeneous population, made up of a single class. Its 
grievance, if it has a grievance, is not that of a class; nor will 
remedial action directed to a class exert any real or permanent 
curative influence. 

Proceeding upon these erroneous fundamental and pre- 
liminary assumptions, Professor Hyslop formulates the com- 
plaint of the western farmer, in two propositions: First, that 
farm labor commands as high a price in the market as when 
the price of grain was higher; and second, that the salaries of 
public officials ought to be reduced, to correspond with the 
general decline in prices of all commodities. The remedy for 
this state of affairs, as stated by him, is “to abolish absolutely 
all outdoor relief.” He insists that “the real cause of com- 
plaint is a system of taxation that ought to be abolished.” It 
is his opinion that the abolition of outdoor relief “would 
afford at least a partial redress for the grievances of which the 
farmers complain.” These statements have not made, and are 
not likely to make, any serious impression upon the mind of 
discontented agriculturists in the West; but none the less is it 
important to show how little foundation there is for them in 
fact. 

The main point of the attack is outdoor relief. This 
discoverer of “the grievance of the West” sees not the 
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slightest excuse for an expenditure of $315,000 per annum 
in Ohio for the relief of soldiers and their families; nor for 
that of $585,000 in outdoor relief. But he goes farther and 
suggests that there ought to be a reduction of at least thirty 
per cent in the expenditure for indoor relief. No basis is 
assigned by him for this opinion, which may therefore safely be 
set down as guesswork on his part. In view of the fact 
that the per capita cost of almshouse care is less than in 
New York or Massachusetts, the pauper tax in the East is 
at least as great a grievance as it is in the West. 
Professor Hyslop cites the report of the English poor law 
commission of 1832, in which it is shown that land values 
decreased in England, in consequence of excessive poor rates; 
and he infers a tendency toward a like result in the West. 
He fails, however, to show a single instance of this tendency. 
Thirty per cent of the cost of indoor relief could, he thinks, 
be saved to the taxpayers. In 1894, thirty per cent of the 
cost of indoor relief in the State of Indiana was $118,148.01. 
This amount, if added to $586,232.27 spent in outdoor relief, 
would make $704,380.28, which Professor Hyslop regards as 
a waste of public moneys. But $704,380 is only about 
three per cent of the total tax collections (omitting city 
taxes) for state and county use. A saving of this sum 
would not materially affect the value of land in Indiana. 
Outdoor relief, he tells us, has a tendency to increase 
wages. “Charity,” he says, sustained the pauper “up to the 
level of the standard of living, and he had no more need 
to work than a king, unless he got wages above the price 
of charity.” This is the new economic theory, beginning 
and ending with the word “charity,” understood in its 
gross, materialistic sense, on which I have seen laboring 
men on the verge of starvation choke. Wage-workers may 
be driven to accept charity, but they do not seek or want 
it. They regard pecuniary relief extended to them as an 
opiate, administered by the well-to-do to their disinherited 
brethren. The fatal draught, once imbibed, they say, 
degrades each newly made dependent to the level of a 
spaniel whining after a bone; he is no longer God’s free- 
man, demanding justice. But, avoiding sentiment, is it true 
that outdoor relief increases wages? On the contrary, its 
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tendency is to lower wages. Professor Charles R. Henderson, 
of the University of Chicago, observed, at the Indianapolis 
National Conference of Charities, in 1891, that “Subsidized 
labor, working by the side of unsubsidized labor, can and 
will take work at lower rates, and thus compel the entire 
class to accept lower rates.” This is also the opinion of 
the great body of charity experts. It seems to be evident 
a priori, and scarcely to require statistical proof. Two facts, 
however, are statistically demonstrable from the experience 
of the States of Ohio and Indiana in the administration of 
outdoor relief. (1) Proportionally to population, more relief 
is given in urban than in rural districts. In Ohio, in 1896, 
$357,695.03 was expended for food, fuel and clothing for 
the poor, and distributed among 14,046 families, whose 
average receipts from the public treasury, on this account, 
were only $25.47. This sum is obviously insufficient to 
sustain a laborer and his family at the normal standard of 
living. (2) Farm wages have never fallen as low as “the 
price of charity.” Compare the estimate just given, $2.12 
per month, with the following table of wages, taken from 
the Miscellaneous Series of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Report No. 4. 


FROM MISCELLANEOUS SERIES OF UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, REPORT No. 4 


WAGES OF FARM LABOR IN OHIO AND INDIANA, 1866 TO 1895. 
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INDIANA, 
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This comparison of lesan wages with ¢ outdoor valle, taken in 
connection with the fact that by far the larger part of the 
money expended in outdoor relief is paid out in cities, and the 
bulk of it not to laboring men, but to widows, children, the 
aged, the disabled, etc., is a sufficient and conclusive refuta- 
tion of Professor Hyslop’s theory of the relation which exists 
between outdoor relief and wages. 

At the Toronto Conference of Charities, last July, Mr. Ernest 
Bicknell, secretary to the Indiana board of charities, presented 
an excellent summary of statistics of official outdoor relief in 
Indiana. Of 14,592 heads of families aided, only 1,279 were 
farmers. Of the eight largest cities in the state, but two (New 
Albany and Indianapolis) fell below the average ratio for the 
state; namely, one pauper to each thirty-one inhabitants; in 
Lafayette the ratio was one pauper to eleven inhabitants. The 
conclusion that relatively more outdoor relief is granted in 
urban than in rural districts is inevitable. Of 27,847 persons 
assisted last year, between the ages of sixteen and sixty, more 
than one-half were women. Of the males, who numbered 
about 12,000, not a very large percentage can have come from 
the rural districts. That the ease with which relief can be 
secured is not an important factor in maintaining the rate of 
wages is further shown by the fact that relief is most easily 
obtained when wages are the lowest; namely, in the winter 
season. 

In studying farm wages, the interesting economic datum 
must be noted, that in view of the decline of wages in most 
urban occupations the wages of farm hands have really rela- 
tively increased. In one Ohio report and in one national report 
on farm wages, we find the statistical refutation of Adam 
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Smith’s fundamental axiom that men are mobile to their 
pecuniary interests. Even in the same county there is con- 
siderable variation in wages for the same work demanding 
the same degree of efficiency. Wages are high and low in the 
same county, irrespective of outdoor relief. Supply and 
demand govern wages. Relief is a factor in the equation only 
when it influences the supply, which it has never done to any 
appreciable extent in the United States. Really, the most 
potent cause of high farm wages is that most characteristic 
social phenomena of the present age, extensive urban migra- 
tion. In an article on “ Workers at Gainful Occupations,” 
printed in a recent bulletin of the Bureau of Labor at Wash- 
ington, it is shown that 39.55 per cent of all males in this 
country, above the age of ten years, were engaged in agricul- 
ture, fisheries, and mining; but in 1890 only 34.22 per cent. 
The number of agricultural laborers in 1880, above ten years 
of age, was 3,323,876; but in 1890 it had fallen to 3,004,061. 

The fact that the rural population gravitates toward the 
towns is too well known to make it necessary to demonstrate 
by actual figures that this general tendency is equally appar- 
ent in Ohio and Indiana. It seems worth while, however, 
to point out, by way of illustration, that while the total increase 
of population in Ohio, during the decade 1880~—’g0, was 
14.83 per cent, and in Indiana it was 10.82 per cent, the follow- 
ing cities increased by the percentages here given: Colum- 
bus, 70.68; Dayton, 58.28; Youngstown, 115.23; Canton, 
113.65; Indianapolis, 40.48; Evansville, 73.35 ; Fort Wayne, 
31.67. From the rural population of Ohio drafts were also 
made to cities not within her territorial limits. The increase 
of wages of farm laborers is evidently due to the continual 
diminution in their number, and not at all due to the exist- 
ence of outdoor relief. 

Many earnest men have opposed outdoor relief. Sir 
Matthew Hale, in the seventeenth century, criticised the Eng- 
lish system, which is the prototype of our own. Other prom- 
inent Englishmen followed his lead, especially from 1782 to 
1834, when the pernicious results of bad administration were 
notorious. After the publication of Matthew’s work on popu- 
lation, the agitation against outdoor relief brought about the 
poor law reforms of 1834. In the United States, for a num- 
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ber of years past, the charity organizations have, as a rule, 
advocated the abolition of this form of relief. But charity 
organization isa product of urban life. The conditions of 
rural life, with which they are less familiar, or which they have 
less carefully studied, are not the same as in cities. There are 
in the country no enormous tenements, no concentrated paup- 
erism. It may be conceded that in cities outdoor relief is far 
more wisely, kindly, and justly administered by private and 
voluntary charitable agencies than by municipal officials. The 
Jukes and the Tribe of Ishmael are monumental examples of 
the disasterous folly of official outdoor relief granted in excess 
and without proper discrimination. And yet Dr.Philip W. Ayres, 
who was a vigorous opponent of outdoor relief in Cincinnati, 
when transferred to the charge of the associated charities of Chi- 
cago, said: “ Bad for Chicago as outdoor relief is, we are not 
prepared with paper relief agencies to abolish it.” The crip- 
pled, the aged poor, the widows with orphaned children to rear, 
would surely suffer, if left to the mercy of the spasmodic, 
untrained impulses of their neighbors, eveninthe country. Mr. 
Ernest Bicknell spoke the wisest word yet uttered on outdoor 
relief when he said: “ To solve the child problem would be 
practically to solve the problem of official outdoor relief.” In 
no purely rural district has outdoor relief ever yet been abol- 
ished. It lingers; but, like the savage in the presence of 
advancing civilization, it tends to disappear before the restless 
onward march of charity organization. 


Terre Haute, Indiana. ROBERT HUNTER. 





Hmong Our Exchanges. 


Utopia, LimirEp—Under this title the Charity Organization 
Review for September gives a history of an important experiment 
in England, started in 1887, by the Rev. Herbert V. Mills, in 
Westmoreland, the results of which seem to demonstrate that 
agricultural colonies, supposed by some enthusiasts to be a 
panacea for pauperism, can never in the nature of the case 
become self-supporting. ‘The great majority of the unemployed 
in towns will not go back to the country, even to practise their 
own trades—if they have any—much less to take the position of 
an agricultural laborer, while the labor of those who are willing 
has generally been so valueless, that the idea of their earning 
enough for their own support has had to be given up entirely.” 
Mr. Mills believed, as Commander Booth-Tucker seems to 
believe, that the poor, instead of being cared for at public 
expense in almshouses, could be successfully settled in “indus- 
trial villages,” and to that end he founded, at Liverpool, in 1887, 
a Home Colonization Society. The public refused to contribute 
the 25,000 pounds which he estimated that he would require to 
inaugurate his scheme, and he appealed to the Mansion House, 
somewhat later, for a still larger grant of 50,000 pounds; this 
was also refused. A generous and sanguine sympathizer then 
loaned him 2,200 pounds, to be repaid without interest in seven 
annual installments, and donations brought the sum at his 
command up to 5,000 pounds, with which he commenced opera- 
tions. The amount of land which he was able to purchase was 
only 131 acres, this not until 1892. He did not propose to take 
men “who had sunk into the ranks of the unemployed from 
moral defects,” but only those numbered among what may be 
called “the economically superfluous.” Evidently a solution of 
the problem of poverty thus arbitrarily limited is no solution. 
To produce any good results, these economically superfluous 
men out of employment “must be provided with permanent 
employment and rendered self-supporting, for to send them out 
again to try for work in the open market would be useless; if 
they were successful, it would simply be by ousting some other 
worker.” The project was “ardently espoused by the advanced 
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socialists. . . . Many men were attracted to it by dreams 
of a communal life in a self-governing village where private 
property would be virtually non-existent.” Yet the legal title 
to the property was in Mr. Mills and his co-trustees. At 
the end of the first year the colony showed no signs of becoming 
self-supporting ; the colonists were too lazy and too careless. 
“Under these circumstances, Mr. Mills apparently felt that self- 
government had not proved a paying experiment, and proceeded 
to introduce a foreman from outside. Upon this the colonists 
arose in wrath, held angry meetings, and proposed a scheme of 
management,” which was very properly rejected, since it was 
wholly impracticable and involved the violation of economic 
law. “Two of the colonists, refusing to acknowledge the 
authority of the foreman, or indeed the necessity of doing any 
work at all, set out to spend the day at Kendal. They were 
promptly dismissed. They returned in the afternoon and suc- 
ceeded in forcing their way in. For this violence they were 
subsequently tried before the local magistrates and fined. As 
soon as the case was over, they all returned to the colony, where 
they barricaded themselves against an attack.” They were 
evicted by force, and Mr. Mills regained possession of his 
property. Then they held an indignation meeting outside, the 
burden of their complaint being that they had been led to 
believe that they were coming to “a real social colony,” but 
instead of that had been made to work “at a blackleg price.” 
Mr. Mills, in his next annual report, after relating these events 
as they occurred, naively remarked that “the idea of self-govern- 
ment is not essential to codperation.” 

We pass over the record of the ensuing two years. The cost 
of maintenance was ten shillings a week per caput and the 
receipts from sales three shillings. To raise money for current 
expenses, a lodging house for wandering tourists was opened at 
Browhead Farm, and afterward resort was had to manufacturing 
for trade at Starnthwaite Mill. For details the reader is referred 
to the article of which this is a very brief abstract. “It is 
doubtful,” pertinently observes the author, “whether such 
industries, not conducted on commercial principles or running 
ordinary commercial risks, can with fairness send their products 
into the open market.” 

Of ninety-nine colonists connected for a longer or shorter 
space of time with this illusory enterprise, at the end of the 
year 1895 only thirty-two remained. So much forthe promise of 
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permanent remunerative employment. “The colony never was 
a village in the ordinary sense of the word. A visitor remarked 
that it could be much more accurately described as a bar- 
rack. . . . Should the industries at Starnthwaite Mill ever 
become self-supporting, there seems to be no reason why ordi- 
nary wages should not be paid to the laborers, instead of 
maintaining the present system of living in common and grants 
of pocket money ; but if they become self-supporting by means 
of trade from without, instead of by labor within, the whole 
theory on which the proposal for industrial villages for the 
unemployed is based falls to the ground.” 

The fatality which attaches to all attempts at communal life 
grows out of the fact that they sap the manhood of their victim, 
by teaching him to rely upon others instead of upon his own 
exertions for the supply of his wants. The only successful 
communities have been the religious orders with an absolute 
head, to whom obedience in all things must be rendered, upon 
pain of spiritual censure, penance, and possible loss of the soul. 
But these communities are as far as possible opposed to the 
democratic ideal of equal individual rights and the rejection of 
all authority except that of the individual conscience. 


Lopcinc-HouseEs anD CeLisacy—The Hospital (September 25) 
thinks that, from the economic and sociological point of view, 
there is one phase of the lodging-house question which has 
not attracted the attention which it deserves. It remarks: 
“Hitherto life in common lodging-houses has been under a 
social ban, and moreover has been accompanied with such dis- 
comforts, that it hds been shunned except by those who have 
been forced to it by misfortune. A whole series of agencies, 
however, are now at work in taking away the stigma which has 
hitherto attached to these houses, and in rendering them ina 
sense attractive residences. What, then, will be the effect on 
wages, on morality, and on the population, of an arrangement 
which offers such advantages to celibate life as are provided by 
the Rowton or the County Council houses? It is obvious that 
the offer of a clean and comfortable bed, with society, reading- 
rooms and other comforts—practically a club life—for three and 
sixpence a week, must tend to a very large increase in celibacy, 
with all its advantages and disadvantages, among the first being 
increased comfort so long as wages keep up; among the latter an 
ultimate lowering of wages in response to the increased cheap- 
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ness of such co-operative living. We have often been told 
that municipal dwellings and municipal lodging-houses spell 
socialism, and the same has been said times without number in 
regard to the more liberal administration of the poor law. To 
these forms of socialism no one objects, so long as they affect 
only a small minority—the wreckage of our social system. It 
would be another matter, however, if such beneficent socialism 
as is involved in the provision of clean lodgings for the very 
poor were found to work in the direction of lowering wages and 
rendering married life in towns increasingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to working people.” 


Tue HicHer Lire or BERLIN—Baron Hermann von Soden, a 
distinguished theologian and professor in the University of 
Berlin, contributes to Zhe Outlook (October 2) a readable and 
suggestive account of some of the best things done in the 
Prussian capital, which makes one wish to see them with one’s 
own eyes. “Berlin does not comprise such crowded barracks 
of misery as are found in London, Paris, Rome. . . . It has 
been the policy of the state, during the last fifteen years, publicly 
to insure the poorer class of the population against sickness, 
accidents, old age, and invalidism. This is like a huge dam 
against the swelling of want. As to the city government, there 
is a well appointed board of charities, Berlin being divided for 
that purpose into 240 poor districts. Within certain limits of 
every district a committee, consisting only of voluntary mem- 
bers, but who are sworn into their office of honor by the 
municipal government, administer independently the necessary 
relief for the poor. Such relief is restricted to a minimum of 
subsistence, on the principle of not supporting laziness, but of 
only checking starvation. . . . In every one of these poor 
districts there is a common orphanage board, consisting also of 
voluntary members. According to circumstances, the orphans 
are placed with families or in the large municipal orphan asylum. 
A few years ago, an additional orphanage board was formed by 
volunteers, extending over the whole city, in aid of orphans after 
they have left school, the mission of this board being to furnish 
for every orphan, in addition to his law-appointed guardian, an 
adviser who shall guide him into a proper calling.” This is 
organized charity, friendly visiting, and “ after-care” on a truly 
grand scale. 

Mention is made of the other preventive and relief agencies 
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maintained by the municipal government ; of the hospitals, and 
the institutions for the blind, the deaf, and the epileptic; the pub- 
lic parks, baths, municipal savings bank, and municipal pawnshop. 
The chief interest of the article in question centres, however, in 
the account given of the voluntary charities of Berlin. These 
include the famous “ Lette” house (named after its founder), 
which is an industrial school for women, but subserves many 
other useful aims; the “ Frauenhilfe,” which maintains in the 
city fourteen “ Empress” stations, with from six to nine deacon- 
esses each, for the nursing of sick people in their homes; the 
créches (Krippen) and kindergartens, the “Kinderhorte,” or 
children’s homes, the school kitchens, and the summer vacation 
colonies for poor children; the working women’s clubs, the 
“ Herbergen ” (lodging-houses), and institutions for the education 
of servant girls; the “ Herbergen zur Heimat,” for the traveling 
population, and the “Gesellenherbergen,” maintained by the 
trades-unions; the “ Volkskiichen” (popular restaurants) and 
“ Volkskaffeehallen ;” the working men’s and working women’s 
colonies ; the “ Rettungsanstalten,” or institutions for the rescue 
of neglected and exposed youth; the “ Erziehungshaiiser,” or 
disciplinary establishments for girls in danger of falling into 
vice, and the “ Magdelenstift,” with its additional homestead 
erected within the last few years, an institution which admits 
and succors fallen girls “during the hard time when they, in 
consequence of their fall, have to pass through woman’s travail 
without home or husband.” How many, we wonder, of the 
crowds of American tourists who visit Berlin see any of these, 
or even know of their existence ; yet what a different impression 
of the city and its people they would gain by a visit to 
some of them. The charity of Berlin is, as elsewhere, partly 
secular, partly religious. The religious side of it is 
emphasized by the work of the “Inner Mission” and of the 
“City Mission,” as well as of the deaconess homes. It is cus- 
tomary for each church community to employ at least two 
“community sisters,” who spend their whole time in the abodes 
of the poor and at the bedsides of the sick. Then there is the 
so-called “ Schrippenkirche” (piece-of-bread-and-butter church) 
—a meeting of homeless people on Sunday mornings, with a 
morning meal and a morning service. 

“The public-spirited building associations, incorporated under 
various statutes and by-laws, and now assisted by loans from 
the large means of the municipal insurance funds for the aged 
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and the invalid, aim to put an end to urban gipsy life by furnish- 
ing their members with a permanent lodging in the city ora 
little home in the suburbs.” Improved methods of rapid transit, 
the Baron trusts, will in time enable us, with the aid of these 
associations, to “depopulate those deserts of masonry called 
capitals,” and “ men will build again their homes on the same 
place where their cradles stood, in the midst of swelling, bud- 
ding nature.” 

Worthy of especial remark are the “convalescent houses” 
built by the city for the needy and uninsured sick; and the 
circle of sanitary posts and accident stations within the city, 
with physicians always in attendance for immediate relief in 
emergencies. Outside the city, private charity supports a cordon 
of sanitariums for destitute consumptives, at the outermost 
circle beyond the residential suburbs, “the fact having been 
established that simply a dust-free air, not necessarily of a 
higher altitude, is the best remedy.” 


SociaL SETTLEMENTS IN NEw YorK—The Rev. Graham Taylor, 
in the September number of Zhe Commons, says that the picket 
line of settlements, planted only a few blocks apart, running 
through the great East Side, from Henry street, within a half 
mile of the City Hall, all the way up to One Hundred and Fourth 
street, show what a hold the settlement idea has upon the heart 
and conscience of the metropolis. Four of them are in the down- 
town district; namely, (1) that of the trained nurses, at 265 
Henry street; (2) the McDowell settlement, immediately in their 
rear; (3) the men’s university settlement, at 26 Delancey street, 
“of which the ever-thronged library and reading-rooms are the 
most conspicuous feature, although the political influence of the 
residents in all movements for municipal progress dominates their 
work;” (4) the women’s college settlement, at 95 Rivington street, 
which “has long been not only the home of a brilliant group of 
college-bred women and the center of every elevating influence 
exerted upon the home and social life of that vast neighborhood, 
but also the source of the higher inspiration and effort of the 
alumnz of many colleges scattered all over the country.” Off 
nearer the river, at 130 Stanton street and 153 Essex street, are 
the buildings of the pro-cathedral, “in which Bishop Potter has 
started a community house, where he has himself temporarily 
resided, with the clergy and other parish workers whom he has 
permanently located there.” The middle group of settlements 
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“occupy the field lying between Eighth and Thirty-fifth streets, 
and have been established by three churches.” (5) Grace chapel 
settlement has its home in a noble group of buildings on Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth streets, near First avenue, and “ provides 
among its many fine equipments for social service ample accom- 
modations for the vicar and his family, and for the staff of 
assistants, now numbering six.” (6) Calvary church settlement, 
on Twenty-second street, in the rear of its great Galilee 
Mission, near the docks, “where not only the clerical 
deacons of the parish, but the members of the order of deacon- 
esses serving thereto, are to reside with a house mother. Dr. 
Parks, who founded Saint Peter’s House in Philadelphia, has 
introduced this feature, in assuming charge of his great New 
York parish.” (7) The Park Presbyterian church “is making 
over its mission at 314 East Thirty-fifth street into the Phelps 
settlement, with resident clergymen and other workers.” The 
friendly aid house of All Souls (P. E.) church, the Morgan parish 
house of Saint George’s church (Dr. Rainsford’s), and the parish 
house of Saint Bartholomew’s, though not technically described 
as settlements, are also located in or near this same region of the 
city. Finally, there are the seven up-town settlements; (8) 
Hartley House, an industrial settlement, under the direction of 
the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, at 
411-415 West Forty-sixth street, with four women in residence, 
two of whom are trained nurses and one an instructor in home- 
keeping; the West Side settlement, at 453 West Forty-seventh 
street, which “is an adaptation of the work of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association;” (10) the association house of the River- 
side Association, at 259 West Sixty-ninth street, in which there 
are no residents; (11) the Normal College “ alumnz settlement,” 
at 446 East Seventy-second street, which has grown out of one 
of the schools of the New York kindergarten association; (12) 
East Side House, at the foot of Seventy-sixth street, “ thoroughly 
established in a fine old mansion on a charming site, with an 
unusually mature body of residents and an influential supporting 
constituency;” (13) the settlement of the Church of the Redeemer, 
at 88 East Eighty-third street, whose work “is based on the 
promulgation of Christianity as a first principle;” (14) the 
settlement of Union Theological Seminary, at 237 East One 
Hundred and Fourth street, whose residents “are chiefly, though 
not exclusively, students preparing for the work of the Christian 
ministry.” Concerning these fourteen settlements, Mr. Richard 
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Watson Gilder has said: “Their work is so invaluable, that I 
wonder how we ever got along without it.” 


En Voyace—This is the title of a true tale in the September 
number of the Journal du Bien Public, the official organ of the 
International Association of Friends of Young Women, which is 
published at Neuchatel in Switzerland. The scene is laid ina 
railway station in France. Two girls, about seventeen or eight- 
een years of age, entered hurriedly a compartment of the third 
class, just as the train was about to pull out. The first movement 
of grief over, they regained command of their countenances and 
began talking, in an ordinary tone of voice, of their journey and 
their plans. Their conversation revealed that they were going 
abroad, and that they had long been making preparation for 
this great event. In acorner of the same carriage sat a young 
woman, who seemed to be very tired, but who smiled as if 
anticipating the delight of a return to a dearly loved family. 
After listening for some time to the chatter of the new travelers, 
she asked them where they were going. 

“ We have tickets for Vienna.” 

“ By what route ?” 

“ By Pontarlier, Berne, and Zurich, to Vienna.” 

“Do you take the route by Lindau and Munich, or are you 
going by the Tyrol?” 

“Nobody said anything about that. All that we were told 
was that we go by Zurich to Vienna.” 

“ When will you arrive in Vienna?” 

“We do not know.” 

“ At what hour do you change cars at Berne?” 

“We do not know. Papa said that we must ask the station 
master, who will tell us what to do.” 

“ At least you have a time-table?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed one of them, “I did have one, but I forgot 
to bring it with me.” 

“Why, who selected your route for you?” 

“A placter, or rather one of his agents, with whom my father 
is acquainted.” 

“Ts it then a f/acier living in Vienna, who engaged your 
transportation?” 

“Yes, and no. He bought our tickets and paid for them. 
When we arrive in Vienna, we are to go to his house, and he will 
find us employment. He wrote to Papa that there is such a 
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demand for French girls in Vienna, that every one who goes 
there finds a place at once.” 

“What sort of positions do you wish to secure?” 

“Oh,” said one of the girls, “I do not exactly know. Perhaps 
I may be an elementary teacher.” “As for me,” said the other, 
“T want to be a lady’s traveling companion.” 

At this point in the conversation, another woman in the 
carriage, who up to this moment had been a silent but interested 
listener, remarked to the ambitious child that possibly she did 
not know what would be expected of a traveling companion. 
It is to be hoped that the instruction as to this matter which she 
was able to impart to some extent disillusionized her. The 
young woman in the corner then inquired what wages they 
thought they would receive. 

“ Eh bien, from sixty to eighty francs a month.” One of them 
said that she would not think of accepting less than sixty francs, 
to begin with; that was “the price,” and she did not propose to 
be swindled. 

“You are deceived; you will not get so much. Your services 
will not be worth it. You have everything to learn, and if you 
are paid twenty marks (five dollars), you will do well. Wages 
are low in Austria. In Vienna you will be well treated, but 
poorly paid. But let us suppose that this agent of the employ- 
ment bureau should prove not to be an honest man; have you 
the address of any one to whom you can apply for help?” 

“Oh, our consul.” 

“Do you know the name or address of the French consul?” 

“No, but I can find out.” 

“You forget that you are going to a large city, and that you 
do not speak German. You will encounter difficulties that you 
do not anticipate. Have you ever heard of the Union Jnter- 
nationale des Amies de la Jeune Fille? Look here,” showing the 
red badge of the society, “with this you need fear nothing, 
because you will run no risk; wherever you may go, you will 
find protection and true friends.” She discoursed at length 
about the work of this association, with affectionate enthusiasm, 
and ended by giving these girls the name and address of “the 
very best woman in the world, Mademoiselle de Blaireville,” 
who would be to them a veritable second mother. Then came 
along the train conductor, and one girl could not find her ticket. 
She became hysterical, and began to cry for her own mother. 
When she had at last been quieted, she found it in the middle 
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of an indescribable mass of papers; this afforded an opportunity 
for further instruction as to the proper methods to be pursued 
in traveling. The two girls were effusive in their thanks, and 
felicitated themselves on having met with such charming and 
helpful new acquaintances. But what became of them in 
Vienna? We shall never know. 


PRESIDENT GALLAUDET IN EuRope—lIn the Aznals of the Deaf 
for September, the “Message” prepared for circulation in 
Europe, signed by the officers and directors of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, with President McKinley’s 
name leading all the rest, occupies the place of honor. It is a 
plea for the “ combined ” or eclectic system of education of the 
deaf, based on the experience of our American institutions ; and, 
above all, it is designed and calculated to stimulate interest in 
the higher education of the deaf, and to encourage the creation 
abroad of colleges for their benefit, similar to that maintained at 
Washington. Armed with this letter, which has been translated 
into Italian, French, and German, President Gallaudet, of Gal- 
laudet College, visited during the past summer “seven- 
teen schools for the deaf, in the cities of Naples, Rome, 
Milan, and Como in Italy ; Gratz and Vienna in Austria; Bres- 
lau, Berlin, Leipsic, and Frankfort-on-the-Main in Germany ; 
Zurich and Geneva in Switzerland ; Paris, France; and Belfast 
in Ireland.” His letter to the Ammna/s, in which he gives an 
account of his observations and his reception, is printed directly 
after the “ Message.” Of these seventeen schools, only one, that 
at Gratz, is conducted on the combined system. “Of the results 
reached in this school, in speech, in mental development, and in 
a general appearance of intelligence and vivacity among the 
pupils, I received a very favorable impression. I am convinced 
that the effort to banish signs from a school for the deaf exerts 
a repressive and narrowing influence on the intellectual growth 
of its pupils.” In Italy, in Germany, and in Austria he found 
educated adult deaf-mutes who deplored the exclusion of signs 
from the schools established in their several countries. He dis- 
covered that the effort to exclude them was only a partial 
success. The signs made by himself were understood by the 
audiences which he addressed, and he understood the speeches 
made in the sign language by German-speaking deaf-mutes, 
Even in the school founded by Heinicke, at Leipsic, “ while 
restrictions are put upon the use of signs, especially in the upper 
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classes, they are not infrequently employed to clear up a diffi- 
culty or to elucidate a meaning that is obscure. Signs are not 
interdicted among the pupils, and I was told that they are used 
in religious instruction and when the whole body of pupils is 
addressed together.” Before returning home, Dr. Gallaudet 
attended the London Congress of the Deaf, of which he makes 
brief but complimentary mention. His general conclusion is 
stated as follows : 

“My only comment on my interesting interviews with the 
educated adult deaf all over Europe, after an assurance of my 
grateful appreciation of their cordial hospitality, is the expression 
of a gratified surprise at finding them urging with unanimity 
and enthusiasm the general adoption of a combined system of 
education for their class. . . . They do not suggest the 
abolition of speech-teaching, nor its relegation to an inferior 
position in the general scheme of education. But they do declare 
that the practical value of speech to the deaf in active life is 
greatly overestimated by many teachers, that many deaf chil- 
dren are incapable of success in speech, and that the intellectual 
development of all the deaf is quickened by a judicious use of 
the sign-language, all of which considerations lead them to 
demand that a broader and more elastic system shall be adopted 
than can be found in any single method. I am confident that 
the aspirations of these men and women who have discovered 
the insufficiency of the single method in their own disappointing 
experiences will command a wide-spread and hearty, if not uni- 
versal, sympathy on our side of the ocean.” 





Lditorial Chit-Chat. 


At the Toronto meeting of the National Conference of Char- 
ities a remarkable paper was presented by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, on State Regulation of Marriage. Her thesis was that 
it is the duty of the state to “see that no degenerates are born.” 
She thought that there should be “a national marriage law 
forbidding the marriage of all idiotic, insane, and feeble-minded 
persons, which should be enforced by local authorities ;” and 
she went so far as to characterize the marriage of deaf-mutes as 
a “physiological sin.” The state, she said, assumes to interfere 
with the freedom of the marital contract in certain respects, by 
forbidding, for instance, the marital union of relatives within 
certain degrees of consanguinity ; by granting divorces to per- 
sons already married ; and by declaring marriages void, if con- 
tracted with an insane person or idiot, in at least fifteen Ameri- 
can states. So much for the right of legislative interference. 
As to its expediency, that appeared to her to require but little 


argument. “Check the perpetual right of perpetual pro- 
creation,” by whatever means may be necessary or expedient, 
“and the vista of a millennium of health and happiness for the 
world opens before the eye of the scientist, physician and moral- 


” 


ist.” That the difficulties to be surmounted, before this dream 
can be realized, are very great, Mrs. Wells frankly confessed, as 
also that “we still know too little about heredity to define its 
exact limits ;’” but she expressed the opinion that “the time is 
near at hand, when a marriage license will not be granted 
unless accompanied by a medical certificate of the fitness of the 
contracting parties to become parents ;’ at least it would be 
possible to detain feeble-minded women (why not men also?) in 
custodial care until no question of the possible transmission of 
a degenerate hereditary taint can be raised in the case of the 
individual idiot or lunatic discharged. 

There is food for thought in this presentation of the subject, 
and we crave permission of our readers to give expression here 
to one or two reflections of our own, though the exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the questions involved would require a volume, 
instead of a paragraph. 
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Degeneracy isa vague term. It would be impossible to define 
it by law. Its existence in a particular instance would neces- 
sarily be a matter of individual medical judgment, with regard 
to which physicians would naturally and inevitably differ. The 
public is scarcely yet prepared to assent to the establishment of 
a scientific hierarchy, and to intrust certain of the most sacred 
rights of humanity to the ignorance or caprice of its more or 
less accidental temporary head. Mrs. Wells apparently inclines 
to class the deaf and dumb with the degenerates, an opinion 
which is negatived by the history of Helen Keller. 

Furthermore, as she herself admits, it is wholly uncertain how 
far degeneracy is transmissible by inheritance, and how far 
nature has provided for the neutralization of this tendency by 
methods to which in her paper she makes no allusion. The 
economy of nature is such as to compel death to minister to life. 
May it not prove to be, if we knew all her devious and hidden 
ways, that degeneracy may also minister to progress? Do we 
know enough to justify us in deposing nature from her throne, 
and assuming to reign in her stead ? 

Grant, however, for the sake of argument, that the sanitary 
regulation of marriage is within the scope of human wisdom, in 
its present very imperfect stage of development; that it is 
possible for us to say in advance who ought to be permitted to 
marry and who not; that instinct and impulse and inclination 
and affection may be ruthlessly denied, in the interest of race 
evolution; that the clerk of a county court may safely be 
permitted to pass upon the expediency of each proposed 
marriage, and that his decision shall be final; what then? 
What is gained, so long as it remains possible for children to be 
born out of wedlock? Nearly twenty years ago, the writer of 
these lines chanced to be in Sweden, where he met the intelligent 
and devoted chaplain of the penitentiary at Stockholm. At that 
time there was a law upon the Swedish statute book, which 
denied the right to marry to all persons who could not read, 
and who could not write their own names; it had been passed 
in the supposed interest of education. What was the 
consequence? This chaplain said that the majority of female 
prisoners in the penitentiary were women convicted of 
infanticide, and that they were in a state of mind which 
rendered them peculiarly susceptible to religious influence, so 
that, with few exceptions, they left the prison penitent and 
reformed. This illustrates the general truth, that interference 
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with natural sociological processes, for the purpose of curing 
what seems to be one social evil, usually results in a transfer of 
the burden or complaint to some other part of the social 
organism, without diminishing its amount; its form is changed, 
and that is all. Unless the consequences of such interference 
can be estimated and determined in advance, it is usually better 
to let nature take its course, thus imitating the wise conservatism 
of nature herself. 

There are but two ways in which the transmission of hered- 
itary taint can be prevented effectually by human interference. 
These are (1) the isolation of the supposed degenerate, and (2) his 
sterilization. The denial of the right to enter into the legal 
marriage relation would prove, in practice, to be a very partial 
and inadequate remedy. Mrs. Wells will have to go farther in her 
thinking than this paper indicates, if she desires to reach a 
logical and practical conclusion. 

Against the proposal to seclude all suspected degenerates, it 
may be urged, as has been intimated, that we have no positive 
test for their identification; and that their number, under any 
scheme of identification likely to be suggested, would be so 
great that public sentiment on the question of taxation must 
undergo a radical transformation, before this plan stands any 
chance of adoption. There is, moreover, a very prevalent 
feeling that the incarceration for life of all lunatics, idiots, 
epileptics, and habitual criminals would be a violation of the 
principles of liberty in which the American people have been 
educated for more than one hundred years. 

The argument in favor of a compulsory and radical surgical 
operation is that it avoids the questions of expense of mainte- 
nance as a public charge, and of deprivation of personal freedom 
by incarceration. But this proposal, though made in perfect 
good faith and without a suspicion of its essentially inhuman 
character, is foreordained to meet with the disapproval of two at 
least of the learned professions. In law, it is without precedent. 
In medicine, a reaction has already begun against the tendency 
to use the knife so freely as some enthusiasts and specialists have 
been doing for some years past. This is not the place in which 
to argue the point freely and at length. One thought only will 
here be suggested for the consideration of those interested in 
this rather unpleasant subject of discussion. The underlying 
motive of the entire advance of civilization has been the increas- 
ing respect felt for human life. Human life is of two sorts, 
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individual and racial. Thelife of the race is by common consent 
admitted to be of more importance than that of the individual. 
Now, the incapacitation of the individual for marriage, while it 
is not an assault upon his life, is a successful assault upon the 
lives of all his possible progeny to the remotest generation. In 
order, therefore, that it may be justified and brought into 
harmony with the growing humanitarian spirit of the age, it 
must first be shown, beyond the possibility of a reasonable 
doubt, that the preservation and elevation of the race demands 
the sacrifice of the victim’s possible posterity. With all respect 
to those who have taken this position, they have not submitted 
proof of their general postulate ; and, when they shall have done 
so, they will then be required to point out the precise method by 
which it is proposed to apply the principle of excision to 
individuals. 


Mr. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, who presided over the Toronto 
Conference of Charities, and in his address in that capacity 
suggested the adoption of the curiously coined word “ asthenon- 
tology,” to express the scientific conception of the nature of the 
general work of charity and correction, writes to the editor as 
follows: “Allow me to modestly disclaim the honor you do me 
in the July-August number of the Review. The extremely 
valuable and luminous term ‘asthenontology,’ with which you 
there credit me, is, I believe, a coin from the verbal mint of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and was presented to the Confer- 
ence at Grand Rapids, in 1896, by Dr. Walk. It has never been 
intended to be used as synonymous with the term ‘scientific 
charity’ or ‘ philanthropology,’ since its content includes several 
other ideas as well as those expressed by these words. Its 
special value is that it phrases the most recent and scientific 
conception of the work of charities and correction. It suggests 
the idea that all the persons whose condition brings them 
within the purview of those departments of human activity are 
alike, in being so because of weakness, bodily, mental or spirit- 
ual, not because of strength. Your argument against the term 
is certainly surprising. If it were sound, it would equally 
apply to criminology, ophthalmology, pathology, and the myriad 
sciences dealing with defective or diseased conditions, since all 
these conditions are ‘among the last things we want to teach or 
encourage.’” 

Mr. Johnson is publicly congratulated by us, that he is not 
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responsible for the assault upon our sensibilities of which we 
feebly complained. We shall no longer hold him so. To a 
metaphysician the word ontology has a clear and definite signi- 
fication, of which one can not help transferring the content to 
the word to which we object. It has been said that the punster 
is an undeveloped poet, inasmuch as he feels the assonance of 
words and his thought is stimulated by it, which is one of the 
peculiarities of the born verse-maker. Perhaps our criticism 
will be allowed to pass as a bad pun. If so, let it go at that. 
Seriously, however, we do not believe that the public, or even 
that portion of it engaged in charitable and correctional work, 
will take kindly to the proposed innovation; if it does, we 
shall offer no objection, since the taste of the public and our 
own sometimes differ. If the University of Pennsylvania had 
issued from its “verbal mint” such solecisms as criminontology, 
ophthalmontology, and pathontology, we might have had a word 
to say with regard to them also. 





Hews and Rotes. 


STATE CHARITIES. 


The Illinois legislature has made the following appropriations for the 
institutions under the supervision of the board of state commissioners of 
public charities, for two years, from July 1, 1897, to June 30, 1899: 


INSANE HOSPITALS, 
Northern 
Eastern 
Central 


247,750 
86,800 
$2,271,354 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb 
Institution for Blind 
Asylum for Feeble-minded Children 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home : 
Eye and Ear Infirmary 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Home 
Soldiers’ Widows’ Home 
Home for Female Juvenile Offenders 


$3,461,954 


The miscellaneous income, not from the state treasury, of these institutions, 
for the next two years, is estimated at $250,000, making their aggregate 
resources nearly three and a quarter million dollars, all of which is audited 
by the editor of the CHARITIES REVIEW. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


AN illustration of the allurements, the benefits, the possible dangers, of 
machine organization is to be found in the ‘‘ pool system,” by which all the 
recognized charities of a locality issue a joint appeal to all the subscribers, and 
then divide the proceeds on a prearranged scale. This is simplicity itself for 
the giver. Oneentry in his account book suffices for all: ‘‘ Charity, 1897, fifty 
dollars.” It is the penny-in-the-slot machine applied. The poor you have 
always with you, but the collector only once a year. What a relief! You 
need be charitable but once a year. By this annual or periodic benevolence 
you contribute to a pool of Bethesda, whose healing waters shall be troubled 
to order whenever an unfortunate approaches its bank; to a reservoir of 
mercy, whence benevolence shall be piped to every quarter of the city, to be 
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on tap at high pressure in every institution and ready to flow at the touch of 
the official hand. The perfection of organization, it works like a fire depart- 
ment or an ambulance corps. Now some such machinery as this is the ideal 
of some enthusiasts. But beware of anything which seems to teach people 
that charity consists in distributing money, or distributing anything short of 
themselves. . . I had a friend once who was one of the most loving and 
lovable of men. His hand was always open to the needy, his heart was a heal- 
ing spring of sympathy, his ear was keenly sensitive totales of woe. But 
when the too-frequent impostor had been detected, when he knew that his soul 
had been harrowed by a lie, that the bread of the suffering had been stolen 
and pawned by a cheat, his wrath waxed hot. On one of these occasions he 
recommended to me a mechanical device for the detection of virtue, and 
charged me as a sociologist to propagate its use. It was called the Touchstone 
of Virtue, or the Combined Work Test and Hydropathic Cure. It was simplicity 
itself. It consisted of a deep, covered vat or tank, with appliances for turn- 
ing on a definite supply of water. In the middle of the vat stood a hand 
pump, capable, when diligently exercised, of expelling the water as fast as it 
flowed in. On the wall was an illuminated Scripture motto: He that will not 
work, neither shall he eat, The applicant for charity was first medically exam- 
ined, tosee if he were strong enough to work. He was then lowered into the 
vat, the cover was adjusted, the water turned on, and the patient left to pump 
out his own salvation. Two hours later, the cover was removed; and the 
cook or the coroner notified, as the case might require. Charity has not yet 
got beyond the need of some such tank or vat. Itisanindispensable adjunct 
to the philanthropic pool of Bethesda already described. . . . The tank 
is a workhouse, run on a reformatory plan, with an indeterminate sentence. 
- . . The pump is the gospel of work, of opportunity, self-help, and 
temperance. The medical examination is the separation of the weak and 
incapable, that the utmost may be done for them in hospitals, homes for 
incurables, asylums, or retreats for the feeble-minded. Within the walls of 
these tanks is no marriage or giving in marriage, no breeding of the unfit. 
They are the philanthropic monasteries and nunneries of the twentieth 
century. And the life of the celibates within shall be better than their old 
life of liberty, which is thraldom to sin; for they are delivered from the 
mastery of their lower selves, and their steps are turned toward the open door 
of improvement and the road of restoration. Before the gates of this reform- 
atory, along the upward and the downward path, are the organizations of 
scientific charity, giving comfort, help, encouragement, and temporary 
refuge to the discouraged men and women who are on the downward road 
of degeneration to the tank or toiling on the upward way of restoration.— 
Prof. Edward Cumming. 


ENGLEWoob is a suburb of Chicago, not far from the site of the World’s 
Fair. During the past summer a tract of land was obtained and divided 
between about one hundred and fifty poor families, who were given the use 
of it, in half acre lots, free of charge, for vegetable gardening. Seed was 
supplied gratis. The total cost to the committee in charge was $330.66, 
including $86.47 credited to the fund on account of seed given by dealers, so 
that the actual cash outlay was but $224.19. The results have proved so 
satisfactory, that free farming will be undertaken on a much larger scale 
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next year. Itis said that ‘‘in five American cities, where the farming of 
city lots has been most successful, the average cost per farm has been only 
$1.89, and in Detroit, where one-twenty-fifth of the city’s entire population 
are working the farms, the cost is only $1.41 per acre.” 


THE new recreation pier at the foot of East Twenty-fourth street, in the 
city of New York, was formally dedicated, on the 25th of September, when a 
short address was made by Mayor Strong, who gave the entire credit for this 
undertaking to the dock commissioners. There were several other speakers. 
It is said that the first suggestion that a pier might possibly be used as a 
children’s playground came from Mr. W. I. H. Washington, a member 
of the New York tenement house commission appointed by Governor Morton 
in 1894. It is proposed to inclose the upper story of the pier with sectional 
glass in winter, enabling it to be converted intoa sort of winter conservatory, 
where East Side mothers can take their children. 


ONE practical use for free souphouses would not be readily guessed by 
the uninitiated and unsophisticated. A locally well known alderman in 
Chicago has introduced an ordinance providing for their establishment and 
maintenance during the winter of 1897-98. He desires to have $5,000 placed 
in the hands of a special relief committee for this purpose. He happens to 
be alderman from a ward in which cheap lodging-houses do mightily 
abound ; and, with free souphouses open for six months, the influx of tramps 
that wouid result, would greatly strengthen his chances for re-election in the 
spring. 

In London, we are told, the heat generated by the street gas lamps, 
which has heretofore gone to waste, is hereafter to be utilized by means of 
a contrivance which will enable the poor to drop a penny in the slot and 
draw a gallon of boiling water. 


CHILD-SAVING. 


It is claimed that not the George Junior Republic, but Cottage Row, on 
Thompson’s Island, in Boston Harbor, is the pioneer in the work of teaching 
boys to play politics and self-government, as a preparation for citizenship 
and an object lesson in organized self-control. Thompson’s Island is the 
site of the Boston Farm School, a worthy private charitable institution. 
Cottage Row is a mimic municipality, founded in 1888, when the boys were 
given some old bedticking, out of which they fashioned tents. The year 
following, they builta frame house, and there are now in the Row twelve 
houses, of which ten are cottages, another is the city hall, and the twelfth 
Audubon Hall, the home of the natural history society. The largest of the 
cottages is eight feet long, by six feet in width. The title to them is vested 
in shareholders, there being twelve shares to each cottage. Ownership, 
even of a single share, is a certificate of admission to the select circle of 
Thompson Island society. A correspondent of the Boston Hera/d says: 
‘Mr. Bradley found that the boys were taking such an interest in the Row 
that he suggested that it should have some form of government. It started 
in with a borough government, the officers consisting of three aldermen, a 
chief of police, an assessor, anda staff of jurymen. Recently the city form of 
government has been adopted, and a mayor is now elected every three 
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months.” Candidates for office are nominated by two committees, that 
named by the mayor representing the party in power, and the other com- 
mittee, chosen by the citizens at large, the opposition. ‘‘ Nearly all the 
judicial cases are of a civil nature. On a proper complaint, the chief of 
police makes an arrest and then reports to the mayor, who acts as judge. 
The jury is then impaneled, and the trial begins. There is a prosecuting 
attorney and an attorney for the defense.” The mayor and aldermen meet 
in the city hall. Audubon Hall is a sort of miniature zodélogical garden. 


CALIFoRNIA has done very little as yet in real child-saving. The orphans 
have been liberally, even lavishly, provided for; but we have no visiting 
agent or board of charities. We are doing doubtful good in so largely sus- 
taining private institutions by our system of per capita allowance (from the 
state treasury—ED.). We hold out a premium to keep children in large 
institutions, where they grow up under an artificial, unnatural influence, and 
are weakened and unfitted for the struggle of life. If half the money spent 
to keep them out of homes were used in putting them in homes, it would 
give far better results for the children. We need a visiting agent and a 
corps of assistants to find homes and watch over the wards of the state, who 
for any reason have no other protector or guardian. The institutions virtu- 
ally supported by the state should be subject to the control of the board of 
charities to this extent; children for whom good homes can be found should 
be taken from these asylums and placed in them. If possible, matters of 
faith should be respected, and Protestant children placed in Protestant 
families, Catholic in Catholic; but if any denomination or sect considers 
the religious training of its especial institutions so important as to lead it to 
decline to place a child in a home, the state allowance (for its maintenance 
in an institution) should be withdrawn. The state is interested, and ought 
to pay to make its children good citizens, but not good Protestants or good 
Catholics. — 7he Pacific Unitarian, 


Last year Mr. Frank H. Peavey, of Minneapolis, ‘‘took seventy-five 
newsboys into partnership and agreed to give them four dollars during the 
course of the year, if they would save four dollars.” Only five of the 
seventy-five failed to comply with the condition attached to his gift. This 
gave the newsboys’ friend such satisfaction, that this year his offer has been 
extended to include the telegraph and messenger boys of Minneapolis. 
The dollar for each quarter-year must be deposited in a certain savings bank 
on or before the end of the quarter, and the owner must bring his book to 
Mr. Peavey and show it to him, in order to enable him to make the personal 
acquaintance of his young pupil in thrift. At the end of the year he will 
pay a prize of five dollars to the boy who shall have made the largest deposit 
in the savings bank, but the boy must convince the cashier that the money 
is his own and not given him by some relative or friend for that purpose. 


Ir is said that more than three hundred child-saving institutions have 
been established in Germany during the last forty years. 


HOSPITALS AND NURSING. 


THE deaconess movement is making great progress. Besides the New 
York training school for deaconesses, of which the Rev. Dr. Huntington is 
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the head, there are the Norwegian Lutheran deaconesses’ home and hospital 
in Brooklyn; the New York deaconesses’ home and training school of the 
Methodist Episcopal church; and a training school of the Evangelical 
Lutheran church. The oldest of these isthe Norwegian Lutheran, which was 
incorporated in 1883. The Methodist Episcopal was started in 1889; the 
Protestant Episcopal in 1891, and the Evangelical Lutheran in 1894. All of 
these are in the city of New York. The largest institution of the sort in this 
country, if not in the world, is connected with the German Hospital in 
Philadelphia. In 1882 the authorities in charge determined to abandon the 
old system of male nurses and to secure deaconesses. They finally obtained 
a little group of seven, who began work in 1884. Mr. Lankenau, one of the 
chief patrons of the hospital, was so pleased withthe result, that at his own 
expense he built a magnificent home which cost nearly $600,000 and is called 
The Mary J. Drexel Home and Philadelphia Mother House of Deaconesses. 
At present there are about fifteen ordained deaconesses in the institution and 
between twenty and thirty probationers. It has sent out graduates to nearly 
every part of the country.— Boston Transcript. 


THERE are twenty-four free dispensaries in the city of Chicago, not count- 
ing those connected with churches, One-third of that number would supply 
the actual demand for gratuitous medical and surgical treatment. It is said 
that more than one-half of those who apply for it are able to pay for what 
they get. The free dispensary, as it is ordinarily managed, is little better 
than a manufactory of paupers, and does more harm to the community than 
it does good. It is a scheme for free medical advertising without violation 
of the ethical code of the profession ; and, where a small fee is charged, even 
though it be no more than a dime per patient, it sometimes proves a profit- 
able pecuniary enterprise, in a small way. 


THE capacity of the University of Pennsylvania has been nearly doubled 
by the completion of the Agnew Memorial Pavilion, or eastern wing, with 
160 beds distributed through five wards; namely, the children’s, general 
surgical, ophthalmological, gynecological, and otological, The new wing is 
four stories in height and contains three amphitheatres. There are private 
operating rooms and private rooms for the use of patients. 


THE International Leprosy Conference at Berlin appointed a commission 
to prepare plans for the formation of an international leprosy society. 
Professor Virchow is president of the commission, and Dr. Dyer, of New 
Orleans, is the American member. 


Miss WIND, formerly a pupil in the Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, is 
now a trained nurse in the city of Hartford, Connecticut 


THE DEAF. 


THE objections to day schools for the deaf are fully and fairly stated by 
the Colorado Index, as follows: (1) The teachers are not likely to be so care- 
fully selected or so well equipped for their special task. ‘*The ordinary 
superintendent of public schools will accept results as wonderful, which 
an intelligent superintendent of an institution for the deaf would recognize 
as entirely worthless.” (2) It will be impossible to secure the benefits of a 
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graded school. ‘‘Ten children might constitute from five to ten grades; it is 
easy to see that the best teacher in the world could not accomplish one-half as 
much as she would with a class of well graded pupils.” (3) ‘‘ The instruction 
which deaf children get from their fellow pupils outside of school is a power- 
ful factor in their education; this is all lost in a day school.” (4) The day 
school affords no opportunity for manual training. The /udex admits that 
the day school ‘‘ might be helpful to those of the deaf who are cut off from 
an education by undue parental affection;” but it is not sure that the 
advantage of home life, in some cases, would be comparable to that of 
complete separation from the degrading associations of the deaf child’s 
home. Even in the best homes, excessive sympathy and the natural 
tendency to over-indulgence of an afflicted child are too often injurious to 
his highest moral development. ‘‘If parents generally could be made to 
realize what a poor excuse a day school is in comparison with a well 
appointed institution, the Bogardus (Illinois) bill and all others like it would 
prove to be dead letters on the statute books. 


THE Gallaudet Celebration Association of New England is planning a 
reunion and entertainment on the roth of December, the r1roth anniversary 
of the birth of Rev. Thomas A. Gallaudet, the father of deaf-mute educa- 
tion in America. One of its prominent features is to be a theatrical panto- 
mime representing scenes in the life of this noted philanthropist. The net 


proceeds are to be given in aid of the new school for the deaf recently 
started in India by Mr. S. Benjori. 


CHICAGO has a ‘‘kindergarten home for the deaf” at 4725 St. Lawrence 
avenue, presided over by Miss Charlotte L. Morgan, for the benefit of very 
young deaf children. The number of pupils is limited to eight. A reporter 
describes it as ‘‘a kindergarten in pantomime; ” but the little ones are taught 
to articulate and to read the lips. During the hours devoted to kindergarten 
work a few other childern are admitted, for the sake of the advantage 
accruing to the deaf from association with them in the classroom. There 
are children in this home from California and from Boston. 


A CLAUSE in the Pennsylvania statute against tramping exempts the deaf 
and dumb from its operation. It is to the credit of the deaf in that state that 
they have protested and continue vigorously to protest against this degrading 
exception. On this subject, the Rev. Mr. Koehler pointedly and truthfully 
said, at the last annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Society for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf, that ‘‘deaf-mute beggars, whether as vagrants or under 
the guise of peddlers, are no better than the idle and vicious of the hearing 
portion of the community and deserve no more sympathy.” 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the assumption of the superintendency of the Illinois 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb by Dr. Joseph C. Gordon, who went to 
Jacksonville from the Gallaudet (National) College (for deaf-mutes), the 
alumni association of that institution dissolved and reorganized, upon a 
different basis, under the name of the Illinois ‘‘Gallaudet” Union. We trust 
that the honored name of Gallaudet will not be allowed to become the symbol 
of a faction or a cloak for disloyalty and disaffection. 
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EPHPHATHA for July announces that a school for the deaf has been opened 
at Palmacottah, Southern India, by Miss Swainson and Miss Askwith, Eng- 
lish ladies. There are about a dozen pupils. Miss Swainson has already 
trained a native teacher for the girls, and is training one for the boys. She 
has adapted the manual alphabet to the Tamil characters, and the pupils are 
learning to read and write. 


THE NEW Brunswick school for the deaf at Fredericton has been destroyed 
by fire. The provincial government offered it the use of the old government 
house for temporary quarters, until the work of rebuilding shall have been 
completed. 


A KINDERGARTEN cottage has been built by the New York institution for 
the improved instruction of the deaf, at a cost of over $30,000, to provide for 
the care and instruction of children as young as five years of age. 


THE opening of the Mississippi school for the deaf has been postponed 
until December 1, in consequence of the prevalence of yellow fever and the 
establishment of quarantine on that account. 


THE Pennsylvania institution for the deaf and dumb has provided itself 
with a linotype, for the benefit of the pupils employed in its printing office. 


THE Jackson system of vertical writing has been adopted in the deaf-mute 
department of the Maryland school for colored deaf-mutes and blind. 


Mr. THEODORE GRADY, a deaf-mute teacher in California, has been 
admitted to the bar by the supreme court of that state. 


THE BLIND. 


LINNIE HAGUEWOOD, a pupil in the Iowa school for the blind, is a doubly 
afflicted child, deaf as well as blind, whose education is in the hands of a 
special teacher paid in part by the state and in part by a popular subscription 
for her benefit started by a large-hearted editor, Mr. Bernard Murphy, who 
is verily receiving his reward. Her education began with a game in which 
she was taught to associate certain combinations of the manual alphabet 
with certain familiar objects perceived and recognized by the sense of touch 
alone. She has learned to read the New York point and the American 
Braille character, and is now mastering the English Braille. Of course she 
can read the ordinary raised print. She can write by means of the grooved 
tablet with which persons acquainted with the methods of instruction in 
schools for the blind are familiar. She can use the Smith-Premier type- 
writer, and has acquired the ability to articulate and communicate her 
thoughts by the use of audible speech. She can sew, knit, and crochet, and 
is acquiring a knowledge of arithmetic and geography. She is described in 
the Michigan Mirror in the following words: ‘‘She has a bright, active 
mind, a patience that laughs at all discouragement, a will power whose only 
master is her better judgment, anda continuity of purpose that holds her 
steadfast in the path of duty. She is no marvel, no wonder. She is simply a 
pure, unspoiled girl, making the most of the powers God has given her, 
earnestly endeavoring ‘to be good every day, and to let the goodness show 
in her face.’” She has now been under special ‘instruction for two years, 
and is eighteen years of age. 
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Tommy STRINGER is another deaf-mute who is also blind. His pathetic and 
stimulating story is beautifully told by Mr. William T. Ellis in the October 
Saint Nicholas. A peculiar interest surrounds him, because he is the special 
pet and protégé of Helen Keller, who herself raised the fund for his educa- 
tion, six years ago. He was then five years old, a little beast who had spent 
-most of his life in bed, passionate, stubborn, and destructive. Helen herself 
helped to tame him, after he had been received into the kindergarten for the 
blind in Boston. The account given by Mr. Ellis of the meeting, in Cam- 
bridge, after a separation of several years, is wonderful. The most wonder- 
ful thing about it was that the two were able to converse with each other by 
articulation, though neither could hear the sounds audible to every one else 
inthe room. ‘One finger of Helen’s delicate hand touched Tom’s lips, and 
her thumb rested lightly upon his throat near the chin. He spoke to her 
sentence after sentence, and she repeated aloud after him the words that he 
uttered, answering them with her fingers. The significance, the marvelous- 
ness of it all, was overwhelming. I doubtif the world has ever seen a greater 
triumph of education.” But the reader will have to buy a copy of Saint 
Nicholas and read the story for himself. 


AN organization has been effected in San Francisco, of which Mr. Newell 
Perry is president, which has a remarkable ambition; namely, to induce the 
Congress of the United States to make an appropriation for the purchase of 
scholarships in American colleges and universities for the benefit of the 
graduates of institutions for the blind. This, it is believed, will be more 
practicable and, upon the whole, more beneficial than to establish a special 
college for the higher education of the blind. The promoters of this scheme 
contend that nothing is worse for the blind than their isolation. Mr. 
Perry is a graduate of the California institution for the education of the 
blind, and he holds a fellowship in the University of California, in which he 
is a university ‘‘coacher.” 


THE INSANE, 


Tue first state hospital for the insane under ‘‘ homeopathic” control was 
that established by an act approved April, 1870, at Middletown, New York. 
The next was the hospital ac Westborough, Massachusetts, in buildings 
formerly occupied by the state reform school, which were given to it by the 
legislature in 1884. Michigan created an asylum for the dangerous and 
criminal insane at Ionia, in 1883, which was not formally placed in the 
charge of the homeopathic school of medical practice, but Dr. Long, who has 
been its superintendent from the beginning, belongs to that school. In 1887, 
the third Minnesota hospital for the insane, at Fergus Falls, was intrusted to 
the homeopaths. So was the Southern California asylum for insane and 
inebriates, created in 1890 and opened in 1893, the site of which is High- 
lands, near San Bernardino. The Illinois western hospital, near Rock 
Island, not yet completed, is homeopathic, not by the action of the legis- 
lature, but by that of the governor of the state. The homeopaths have 
captured the asylum at Fulton, Missouri, formerly old school. They are 
building a second hospital in the state cf New York, at Collins Farm, in Erie 
county, which, it is said, will be one of the finest institutions in the country. 
In Pennsylvania, the legislature voicd last year in favor of founding a 
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homeopathic hospital for the insane, but the governor vetoed the bill, on the 
ground that the condition of the treasury would not warrant the expenditure 
of the money for this purpose. Efforts are now making to secure homeo- 
pathic hospitals in Indiana, Kansas, and Nebraska. In the state last named, 
a homeopathic superintendent was appointed at Norfolk two years ago, but 
subsequently removed, charges of mismanagement having been brought 
against him. There are also at least three private homeopathic retreats for 
the insane; namely, Glenmary, near Owego, N. Y.; Stamford Hall, at Stam- 
ford, Connecticut; and the Newton Nervine, nine miles from Boston, onthe 
Boston & Albany Railroad. These facts are gleaned from the Medical 
Century, which published a special hospital number in June, with phototypic 
illustrations, 
PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 


SHORT-TERM convicts in the Arizona penitentiary at Yuma are employed in 
cutting wood ‘‘in the open,” on the banks of the Colorado River, without an 
officer in charge of them or an armed guard to prevent them from running 
away. At least so says the Denver Republican. The explanation of this 
anomaly in prison discipline is that a rebate of one day on each prisoner's 
term of sentence is allowed him for every two cords of wood cut by him; 
but, should one of the gang escape, the rebates earned by the rest will be 
instantly forfeited. This is ‘‘setting a thief to watch a thief.” The old 
proverb said ‘‘catch,” but keeping is as important as catching, in the eye 
of the law. 


It is proposed to occupy Little Cumberland Island, on the coast of Georgia, 
by a penal colony, to be composed .of convicts sentenced to the state peni- 
tentiary. Jekyl Island, a fashionable resort, which is owned by a private 
club, of which Mr. Joseph Pulitzer is a member, is separated from Little 
Cumberland by a narrow strait, and the club vigorously protests against the 
threatened injury to its property. 


IN compliance with a resolve of the legislature of Massachusetts, Governor 
Wolcott has appointed a special commission of competent lawyers to *‘ inves- 
tigate and report upon a plan forthe simplification of criminal pleadings 
and prepare a schedule of pleadings to be used in criminal cases.” 


THE Prisons Service Review, published in London, of which we have 
made previous mention, has been merged in the Civil Service Review, which 
is now the official organ of the British Prison Association. Mr. J. Byrne 
is the secretary of the association and editor of the magazine. 


THE people of New Jersey have adopted, by a small majority, the ‘‘ anti- 
gambling” amendment to their constitution. This amendment puts it out 
of the power of the legislature to authorize poolselling upon any race track 
in the state.” 


A Prison Reform Association has been organized in Louisiana, of which 
Mr. W. R. Lyman is president; Mr. Michael Heyman, vice-president ; Mr. 
Goerge Ferrier, secretary, and Mr. W. W. Carre, treasurer. 


THE directors of the Indiana state prison at Michigan City are considering 
the feasibility of employing the convicts under their charge in market gar- 
dening on a large scale. 
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THE NEGRO. 


Mr. GILCHRIST STEWART, the son of T. McCant Stewart (a negro attorney 
in the city of New York), has been appointed professor of dairy farming at 
the Tuskeegee Institute in Alabama, of which he is a graduate. Mr. Booker 
Washington’s new dairy school is under the patronage of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and its success is therefore insured in advance. 
Young Stewart was employed for a time on ex-Governor Hoard’s dairy farm 
and creamery at Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin; he is a graduate of the dairy 
department of the State University of Wisconsin at Madison, where he 
studied lacteal chemistry and bacteriology. After his graduation he was 
made the manager of the Brooking Creamery Company of South Dakota, 
and employed as the dairy editor of the Dakota Field and Farm,-and also asa 
teacher in the South Dakota Agricultural College. He is not yet of legal 
age. 


A COLORED philanthropist in Chicago has founded (with the aid of his 
wealthy friends) a home for aged colored people, which has recently been 
removed to Glencoe, a suburb of the greatcity. The name of this benefactor 
of his race is John Rosby Butler; he was a coachman, but is now engaged in 
raising poultry—his own, not his neighbors’. He is a native of Maryland, 
being the son of a former slave of Colonel Coons, at the head of St. Mary’s 
River, who purchased his freedom before the Civil War. He came to 
Chicago in 1872, and is said to be personally worth about five thousand 
dollars, though he would have had more but for his generosity to the poor. 


TuE Charleston (S. C.) Industrial Institute, which has been in operation for 
two years and a half, during which it has given the benefits of an industrial 
education to between four and five hundred colored boys an girls, is‘an enter- 
prise started by the colored people themselves, but it has received more or 
less generous aid from white friends of the negro race, both in the North and 
in the South. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE learn from the Sheltering Arms that a number of charitable institutions 
have recently received legacies in various amounts, as follows: Fairview 
Home for Friendless Children, Watervliet, New York, $100,000, in addition to 
real estate; Home for Aged Men, Watervliet, $50,000; Thrall City Hospital, 
Middletown, Connecticut, $20,000; German Hospital, Philadelphia, $16,000; 
Mary Hitchcock Hospital, Hanover, New Hampshire, and Quincy Hospital, 
Massachusetts, $5,000 each; Hahnemann Hospital, Philadelphia, $2,500; 
Mercer Hospital, Trenton, New Jersey, $2,000; the Brooklyn Home for 
Consumptives, Saint Luke’s Home and Hospital, Newburg, New York, 
Home for Aged Women, Providence, Rhode Island, Home for Incurables, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Industrial Home for Blind Women, Seaside 
Home for Incurables, Atlantic City, Chestnut Hill Home for Consumptives, 
Philadelphia, Germantown Dispensary and Hospital, and Kansas City 
Children’s Home, $1,000 each; the Brooklyn Baptist Home, Mariners’ 
Family Asylum, on Staten Island, Elliott Hospital, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, Manchester Children’s Home, and Germantown Children’s Hospital, 
$500 each; and the Albany Hospital a house and lot. In addition, we 
observe the following legacies to charitable associations: $1,000 to the French 
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Benevolent Society of New York ; $500 each to the Woman’s Aid and Relief 
Society, Manchester, New Hampshire, and the Ministers’ and Widows’ 
Charitable Society, Concord, New Hampshire; $250 each to the Children's 
Friend Society and the Association for the Benefit of Colored Children. both 
at Providence, R. I. 


Mr. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, in writing to the A/truist concerning the 
Toronto conference, says: ‘‘A bright newspaper man, attending his first 
conference of charities, put the object of the meeting in an epigram. He 
said it seemed to him that the purpose of the conference was ‘to reduce the 
tuition fees in the school of experience.’” (This is also a principal aim of the 
CHARITIES REvIEW.) Mr. Johnson’s letter concludes: ‘‘ A sound and bitter 
writer has said that the century began with three million Americans who 
loved liberty, but is about to end with seventy-five millions who love money. 
The Toronto conference taught many of us that this is not true. It helped 
us to a cheerful optimism; to believe that the best we see to-day among the 
best people anywhere is a prophecy of what shall be universal some day; to 
realize that the golden age has never been in the present time, but always 
in the dim past or in the misty future. We went away determined to take 
this age of ours, with its hard problems, its sad duties, its littleness of public 
men, its dearth of great leaders, its lack of faith in the things that are unseen 
and eternal, its ever-willing confidence in the sensual and material, its 
subjection to the powers of wealth and greed, and make of its difficulties the 
opportunities of heroism; to strive to live our lives so well, and make so 
deep an impression on the lives of others, that even this end of the nineteenth 
century shall be for us the heroic age.” 


I THINK Congress should take prompt action to prevent the multiplication 


of pensions through the marriage of old soldiers. A good many people 
believe that the prospect of a pension as a widow of a soldier causes many 
young girls to marry aged men for whom they care nothing, except to have 
a pension for the remainder of their lives. It seems to me that the practice 
is a bad one; and I hopethat Congress will take the matter in hand and pass 
legislation to prevent a pension from being granted to widows of soldiers of 
the late war who may marry soldiers in the future. Instances have been 
reported to the bureau, of pensions which show that women have married 
pensioners on their deathbeds, in order that a widow's pension might be thus 
secured.—U. S. Pension Commissioner Evans. 


THE economical value of Sunday rest was never more tersely or impress- 
ively formulated than in a resolution adopted by the recent Dominion 
Trades Council at Hamilton: ‘‘ Resolved, That we urge our members to 
continue their warfare against Sunday work, remembering that, if six men 
work seven days, they do the work of seven men in six days; therefore, 
every time six men work on Sunday, they are taking the bread out of the 
mouth of one fellow workman.” 


Mr. ARCHDALL REID, author of ‘‘ The Present Evolution of Man,” believes 
in what he calls ‘‘ alcoholic selection,” which, he thinks, by killing off per- 
sons with an undue craving for alcohol, eliminates hard drinkers. Their 
elimination he holds to be the most effectual method of securing the general 
practice of temperance by the people of any given nation. 
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THE Chicago Orphan Asylum owns real estate bequeathed to it some years 
since by Mr. John Crerar, which is situated on the Grand Boulevard near 
Fifty-first street, and upon this ground it is now proposed to erect new build- 
ings. For this purpose Mrs. Jerome Beecher has given $45,000, and Messrs. 
William A. Fuller and Otto Young $10,000 each. 


‘* HiLt Crest,” a country home for working girls, at Santa Clara, New 
York, the gift of Mr. George E. Dodge to the Working Girls’ Vacation 
Society, has been formally opened. During the winter it will be heated and 
used as a vacation home for consumptive working girls regarded as curable. 


Dr. THomMas W. Evans, the millionaire dentist of Paris, who has no chil- 
dren of his own, although he is an uncle by a very large majority, proposes 
to expend a large part of his enormous fortune in founding and maintaining 
educational and charitable institutions in the United States. 


THE Boston Florence Crittenton Home has been removed from 37 Green 
street to 54 Monroe street, Roxbury. 


Roxsury has a new social settlement called the ‘‘ Ben Adhem House.” 


PERSONAL. 


Henry Dunnant, founder of the International Red Cross Society (who 
was unanimously awarded the prize of the International Medical Congress 
at Moscow, given to him as ‘‘the man who has rendered the greatest serv- 
ice to humanity and medicine in the present age’), is reported to be dving, in 
a state of partial dementia, in the workhouse of Heiden, in the Canton of 
Appenzell, Switzerland. 


Mr. CHARLEs R. ELy has been appointed to succeed Prof. Joseph C. 
Gordon in the chair vacated by him in the Gallaudet (National) College (for 
the Deaf), when Dr. Gordon was elected superintendent of the Illinois insti- 
tution for the education of the deaf and dumb. 


PRINCIPAL J. A. GILLESPIE has been forced to resign the superintendency of 
the Nebraska institution for the deaf and dumb in favor of a Mr. Dawes, a 
gentleman with no experience in teaching the deaf. Professor Gillespie will 
open a private aural school in Omaha. 


Dr. W. H. C. SmitH, formerly the superintendent of the Illinois Asylum 
for Feeble-minded Children, has opened a private home and school for nerv- 
ous and backward children, which is located at the Beverly Farm, Godfrey, 
Illinois. 


Mr. GeorcE W. Bisuop, of Rhinelander, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Clarence Snyder as a member of the Wisconsin State Board of Control. 


CoL. C. C. Horton, of Muscatine, has been appointed commandant of 
the Iowa soldiers’ home, to succeed J. R. Ratekin, resigned. 


Mr, J. T. Rucker has been elected superintendent of the West Virginia 
Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 


Mr. A. A. STEWART succeeds Mr. H. C. Hammond as superintendent of 
the Kansas Institute for Deaf-Mutes, 





